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DIRECTORY 


Rensselaer,  a  city  of  four  thousand,  is  situated  in  northwestern  Indiana. 
On  the  Monon  Route  (Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  Louisville  Railway), 
it  is  73  miles  southeast  of  Chicago,  50  miles  southeast  of  Hammond, 
Indiana.  Approached  from  the  south,  it  is  110  miles  northwest  of 
Indianapolis,  and  47  miles  northwest  of  Lafayette.  East  and  west 
railway  lines  connect  with  the  Monon  at  various  points  —  Chicago, 
Hammond,  Lafayette,  Delphi,  Frankfort,  and  Indianapolis. 


Saint  Joseph’s  College  (College ville)  lies  just  outside  the  city’s  south¬ 
ern  limits.  Taxi  service  is  available  from  the  Rensselaer  depot.  In¬ 
diana  State  Highway  53,  one  of  the  main  routes  connecting  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  passes  through  the  College  grounds.  The  Indiana 
Motor  Bus  Company,  operating  between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  uses 
Route  53  and  will  take  on  and  let  off  passengers  at  Collegeville. 


Mail  should  be  addressed  to: 


Saint  Joseph’s  College 
Collegeville,  Indiana 


Telephone  82,  Rensselaer,  Indiana.  Except  in  cases  of  necessity,  long 
distance  calls  should  be  avoided  after  9:00  p.m. 


Telegraph  by  Western  Union  to: 


Mr 

XUJL  •  »»»»»■»»»..■*«»»»■« i»nw»mw»mu»n«i.«»nnM 

Saint  Joseph’s  College 
Rensselaer,  Indiana 


Hall 


Express,  Freight,  and  Baggage  should  be  addressed  to: 


Saint  Joseph’s  College 
Rensselaer,  Indiana 
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SAINT  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE 


CALENDAR  FOR  1950 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1950-1951 

September  11-16,  Monday  to  Saturday,  Induction  and  orientation  of 

new  students,  placement  tests,  educational  guid- 


September  18, 
September  19, 

ance,  physical  examinations,,  registration. 
Monday,  Registration  for  returning  students. 
Tuesday,  Official  opening  of  the  first  semester; 
classes  begin  at  10:00  a.m. 

September  28, 
November  1, 
November  11, 
November  21, 

Thursday,  Limit  for  changes  in  class  schedules. 
Wednesday,  Feast  of  All  Saints.  No  classes. 
Saturday,  Mid-semester  grade  report. 

Tuesday,  Limit  for  permission  to  discontinue  a 
course  without  penalty  of  failure. 

November  22, 
November  27, 
December  8, 

Wednesday,  Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  noon. 
Monday,  Classes  resumed  at  8:00  a.m. 

Friday,  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  No 
classes. 

December  20, 
January  3, 
January  22-26, 
January  31, 
February  1, 
February  10, 
February  22, 
March  7, 

Wednesday,  Christmas  vacation  begins  at  noon. 
Wednesday,  Classes  resumed  at  8:00  a.m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  Semester  examinations. 
Wednesday,  Registration  for  second  semester. 
Thursday,  Classes  begin  at  8:00  a.m. 

Saturday,  Limit  for  changes  in  class  schedules. 
Thursday,  Washington’s  Birthday.  No  classes. 
Wednesday,  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  No 
classes. 

March  17, 
March  21, 
March  28, 

April  7, 

Saturday,  Mid-semester  grade  report. 

Wednesday,  Easter  recess  begins  at  noon. 
Wednesday,  Classes  resumed  at  8:00  a.m. 

Saturday,  Limit  for  permission  to  discontinue  a 
course  without  penalty  of  failure. 

April  11, 

April  13-14, 

May  3, 

May  9, 

Wednesday,  Feast  of  St.  Joseph.  No  classes. 
Friday- Saturday,  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
Thursday,  Feast  of  the  Ascension.  No  classes. 
Wednesday,  Final  date  for  completion  of  research 
paper  in  honors  course. 

May  18-19, 

Friday-Saturday,  Comprehensive  Examinations  for 
seniors. 

May  30, 

June  3, 

June  4-8, 

Wednesday,  Memorial  Day.  No  classes, 

Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Exercises. 

Monday  to  Friday,  Semester  examinations. 

June  23, 

August  3, 

Saturday,  Registration  for  summer  session. 

Friday,  Close  of  summer  session. 
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SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

Very  Reverend  Seraphin  W.  Oberhauser,  C.PP.S.  * 

Very  Reverend  Ignatius  A.  Wagner,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D. 

Reverend  Otto  L.  Mueller,  C.PP.S.,  A.B. 

Reverend  Andrew  J.  Brunswick,  C.PP.S.,  A.B. 

Reverend  Cletus  H.  Foltz,  C.PP.S. 

Very  Reverend  Alfred  J.  Zanolar,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

Reverend  Edward  F.  Siegman,  C.PP.S.,  S.T.D. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Very  Reverend  Alfred  J.  Zanolar,  C.PP.S.,  M.S.,  President 
Reverend  Walter  T.  Pax,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College 
Reverend  Rufus  H.  Esser,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Secretary 
Reverend  Cletus  G.  Kern,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Registrar 
Janies  R.  Bogan,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Assistant  Registrar 
Reverend  Joseph  A.  Otte,  C.PP.S.,  M.B.A.,  Treasurer 
Reverend  Peter  A.  Brickner,  C.PP.S.,  Business  Manager 
Edward  J.  Heimann,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Assistant  Business  Manager 
Reverend  Clarence  J.  Sehuerman,  C.PP.S.,  A.B.L.S.,  Librarian 

Reverend  Gerard  A.  Lutkemeier,  C.PP.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant 
Librarian 

Reverend  Charles  J.  Herber,  C.PP.S.,  A.B.,  Chaplain 
Reverend  Joseph  A.  Sheeran,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Students 

Reverend  Charles  J.  Robbins,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Student 
Welfare 

Reverend  Charles  J.  Davitt,  C.PP.S.,  Director  of  Student  Publications 
Thomas  J.  Scheiber,  M.A.,  Director  of  News  Bureau 
Reverend  Edward  M.  Roof,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Athletics 
Cecil  E.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Director  of  Health  Service 
Alfons  Ceicys,  M.D.,  Supervisor  of  Health  Center 

George  M.  Smith,  Assistant  to  President,  in  charge  of  Placement  and 
Recruitment 

*  C.PP.S.  These  letters  are  the  abbreviations  of  Congregatio  Pretiosissimi 
Sanguinis,  the  official  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Precious  Blood.  All  the 
priests  and  brothers  at  Saint  Joseph’s  are  members  of  this  religious 
community. 


FACULTY 
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FACULTY 

Very  Reverend  Alfred  J.  Zanolar,  C.PP.S.,  M.S.,  President 

*  1936  —  Professor  of  Mathematics.  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1935.  Appointed  President,  1948. 

Reverend  John  W.  Baechle,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1939  —  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1939. 

Louis  H.  Beauchemin,  M.A. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  French.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1949. 

Reverend  James  I.  Birkley,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1946  —  Instructor  in  English.  M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950. 

Ralph  M.  Cappuccilli,  M.A. 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Speech  and  Dramatics.  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1950. 

Alfons  Ceicys,  M.D.,  Supervisor  of  Health  Center 

1949  —  Instructor  in  Biology.  M.D.,  University  of  Kaunas,  Lithuania,  1940. 

Reverend  Raymond  M.  Cera,  C.PP.S.,  A.B.* ** 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Daniel  E.  Connor,  M.M. 

1947  —  Instructor  in  Music.  M.M.,  De  Paul  University,  1947. 

Arthur  J.  Cosgrove,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

1946  —  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity,  1938. 

Reverend  Cletus  F.  Dirksen,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D. 

1941  —  Associate  Professor  of  Politics.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1947. 

Reverend  Boniface  R.  Dreiling,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1940  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1940. 

Reverend  Marcellus  M.  Dreiling,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1939  —  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics.  M.S.,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1939. 

Reverend  Alvin  W.  Druhman,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.** 

1948  —  Instructor  in  English.  M.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn,  1950. 

Joseph  L.  Druse,  M.A. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  History.  M.A.,  Marquette  University,  1949. 
Thomas  B.  Dumas,  LL.B. 

1947  —  Instructor  in  Business  Administration.  LL.B.,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1942. 

Reverend  Gilbert  F.  Esser,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1930  —  Professor  of  Latin.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1930. 


*  The  first  date  indicates  the  year  of  appointment  to  Saint  Joseph’s. 

**  Absent  on  leave  for  graduate  study. 
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SAINT  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE 


Reverend  Rufus  H.  Esser,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Secretary 

1925  —  Professor  of  English,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Humanities. 
M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1927. 

Charles  W.  Farrell,  M.B.A. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  Business  Administration.  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1949. 

Reverend  Frederick  E.  Fehrenbacher,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1928  —  Professor  of  History.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1931. 

Reverend  Raphael  H.  Gross,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.** 

1941  —  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  M.A.,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1941. 

Reverend  Norman  L.  Heckman,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1940  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1946. 

Reverend  Francis  A.  Hehn,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

1933  —  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.  M.A.,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1932. 

Reverend  Lawrence  F.  Heiman,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1943  —  Instructor  in  Music  and  Dramatics.  M.A.  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1949. 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Hiller,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D. 

1933  —  Professor  of  German.  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1939. 

John  F.  Jones,  B.S. 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  B.S.,  Saint  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege,  1948. 

Reverend  Edwin  G.  Kaiser,  C.PP.S.,  S.T.D. 

1944  —  Professor  of  Religion,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Religion  and 
Philosophy.  S.T.D.,  St.  John  Lateran,  1923. 

Reverend  Joseph  B.  Kenkel,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D. 

1922  —  Professor  of  Economics,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Sciences.  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1922. 

Reverend  Cletus  G.  Kern,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Registrar 

1940  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  M.A.,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1938. 

Reverend  Leonard  J.  Kostka,  C.PP.S.,  J.C.L. 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Religion.  J.C.L.,  Catholic  University  of 

America,  1942. 

Reverend  William  Kramer,  C.PP.S.,  A.B.** 

1946  —  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Reverend  Clarence  J.  Kroeckel,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1933  —  Professor  of  Biology,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Natural 
Sciences.  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1934. 

Reverend  Clement  J.  Kuhns,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Latin.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1950. 


**  Absent  on  leave  for  graduate  study. 


FACULTY 
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George  F.  J.  LaMonntain,  M.A. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  Philosophy.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1948. 

Reverend  Robert  F.  Lechner,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D. 

1946  —  Instructor  in  Philosophy.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Fribourg,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  1950. 

Reverend  Gerard  A.  Lutkemeier,  C.PP.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian 
1937  —  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1946. 

William  P.  McKiernan,  M.A. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  Philosophy.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1947. 

Kenneth  J.  Marin,  M.A. 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Economics.  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1948. 

Reverend  Henry  J.  Martin,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D.  in  Ed. 

1940  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  Ph.D.  in  Ed.,  Indiana 
University,  1950. 

Reverend  Edward  A.  Maziarz,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D. 

1942  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Ottawa,  1949. 

Reverend  Carl  F.  Nieset,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1937  —  Associate  Professor  of  Geology.  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1936. 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Otte,  C.PP.S.,  M.B.A.,  Treasurer 

1942  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting.  M.B.A.,  University  of 

Michigan,  1942. 

Reverend  Walter  T.  Pax,  C.PP.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College 

1930  —  Professor  of  Education.  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1937. 

Reverend  Daniel  C.  Raible,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1943  —  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  M.A.,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  1944. 

Reverend  Charles  J.  Robbins,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Student  Welfare 

1940  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages.  M.A.,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1945. 

Reverend  Edward  M.  Roof,  C.PP.S.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Athletics 

1929  —  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  M.A.,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1931. 

Reverend  Charles  R.  Rueve,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1946  —  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1949. 

W.  Stephen  Sanderlin,  Jr.,  M.A. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  English.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1949. 
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Richard  F.  Scharf,  M.S.  in  P.Ed. 

1940  —  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  M.S.  in  P.Ed., 
Indiana  University,  1949. 

Thomas  J.  Scheiber,  M.A.,  Director  of  News  Bureau 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Journalism.  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1949. 

Reverend  Joseph  F.  Scheuer,  C.PP.S.,  M.A. 

1946  —  Instructor  in  Sociology.  M.A.,  Fordham  University,  1950 

Reverend  Norman  G.  Schmock,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1943  —  Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences.  M.S.,  Institutum  Divi  Thomae, 
1948. 

Reverend  Clarence  J.  Schuerman,  C.PP.S.,  A.B.L.S.,  Librarian 

1941  —  Assistant  Professor.  A.B.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1941. 

Donald  F.  Shea,  M.A.** 

1947  —  Instructor  in  History.  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1947. 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Sheeran,  C.PP.S.,  31. A.,  Dean  of  Students 

1939  —  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1939. 

Reverend  Urban  J.  Siegrist,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1936  —  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Director  of  the  Institutum  Divi 
Thomae  Research  Station.  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1936. 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Smolar,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1945  —  Instructor  in  Biology.  M.S.,  Institutum  DM  Thomae,  1945. 

Luis  Soto-Ruiz,  M.A. 

1948  —  Instructor  in  Spanish.  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1949. 

Reverend  Francis  B.  Sullivan,  C.PP.S.,  S.T.L.** 

1949  —  Instructor  in  Religion,  S.T.L.,  University  of  Ottawa,  1950. 

Steven  D.  Theodosis,  M.S. 

1949  —  Instructor  in  Geology.  M.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1948. 

Paul  C.  Tonner,  B.3Ius. 

1918  —  Professor  of  Music.  B.Mus.,  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music,  1922. 

Reverend  Albert  A.  Wuest,  C.PP.S.,  M.S. 

1934  —  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  M.S.,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1938. 


**  Absent  on  leave  for  graduate  study. 


CRITIC  TEACHERS 
Rensselaer  City  Schools 
Dale  E.  Brock,  Superintendent 
William  J.  Holt,  High  School  Principal 


H.  M.  Davisson 
Oliver  J.  Gwin 


Calvin  Beaman 


R.  L.  Cleaveland 


Malcolm  Mackey 
Keith  Mohr 
Miss  Eileen  Nagel 
Miss  Dorothy  Porter 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

In  1868  a  frame  dwelling  was  erected  a  mile  south  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  as  a  home  for  thirty-five  orphans.  The  home  was  closed  in 
1887.  Two  years  later,  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Dwenger,  bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  offered  the  vacant  orphans’  home 
and  the  land  to  Father  Henry  Drees,  then  Provincial  of  the  Society7 
of  the  Precious  Blood,  with  the  stipulation  that  a  college  be  founded 
there.  During  the  same  year,  1889,  Saint  Joseph’s  College  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  with  the  right 
to  grant  the  usual  degrees. 

With  the  coming  of  summer,  1891,  the  first  building,  now 
the  southern  half  of  the  Administration  Building,  was  finished,  and 
the  first  students  were  enrolled.  In  1893  the  building  was  extended 
to  its  present  proportions. 

Education  at  early  Saint  Joseph’s  was  on  two  distinct  levels, 
the  high  school  and  the  junior  college.  The  aim  was  to  prepare 
students  for  professional  schools  and  seminaries,  for  teaching,  and 
for  immediate  entry  into  business.  The  new  college  passed  its  first 
major  landmark  June  16,  1896,  -when  it  presented  diplomas  to  twelve 
students,  its  first  class  of  graduates. 

The  original  aims  of  Saint  Joseph’s  changed  little  up  to 
1925.  At  that  time  the  college  vras  converted  into  a  minor  seminary, 
and  for  a  period  of  six  years  admitted  only  students  preparing  for 
the  priesthood.  The  status  of  academy  and  junior  college  was  re¬ 
established  in  1931,  and  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  school  were 
formulated.  Saint  Joseph’s  began  to  operate  as  a  senior  college  in 
1936,  and  in  June,  1938,  its  first  class  of  four-year  men  was  graduated. 

Principal  buildings  on  the  campus  at  that  time  were  the 
Chapel,  Administration  Building,  Gaspar  Hall,  Dwenger  Hall,  Science 
Hall,  Drexel  Hall,  and  the  Power  Plant.  A  building  program  was 
launched  in  the  summer  of  1939,  and  between  that  time  and  1941 
were  erected  Seifert  Hall,  Noll  Hall,  Xavier  Hall,  and  the  Fieldhouse. 

The  program  of  expansion  was  cut  short  by  the  war  and  was 
not  resumed  until  the  summer  of  1946  when  extensive  work  was  done 
on  the  Cafeteria,  Fieldhouse,  Library,  and  Publications  Building. 
Plans  are  already  well  developed  for  an  extensive  landscaping  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  the  erection  of  several  additional  buildings. 

Since  its  founding  in  1889,  Saint  Joseph’s  has  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  eleven  presidents:  The  Very  Revs.  Augustine  Seifert,  Benedict 
Boebner,  Hugo  Lear,  Ignatius  Wagner,  Didacus  Brackmann,  Joseph 
Kenkel,  Rufus  Esser,  Cyril  Knue,  Aloys  Dirksen,  Henry  Lucks,  and 
Alfred  Zanolar. 
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PURPOSE  AND  AIMS 

The  general  purpose  of  Saint  Joseph’s  College  is  to  offer  its 
students  a  college  education  which  embodies  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Catholic  way  of  life.  The  achieving  of  this  purpose 
implies  that  as  the  student  advances  in  his  course  he  learns  to  think, 
judge,  and  act  more  readily  in  accord  with  right  reason  guided  by 
the  mind  and  teaching  of  the  Church.  Saint  Joseph’s  makes,  its  own 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Pope  Pius  XI,  that  the  object  of  Christian 
education  is  to  prepare  a  man  “for  what  he  must  be  and  for  what 
he  must  do  here  below,  in  order  to  attain  the  sublime  end  for  which 
he  was  created.” 

For  the  attainment  of  this  general  purpose,  the  College  proposes 
for  itself  the  following  specific  aims: 

1.  To  offer  such  facilities  for  religious  worship,  instruction, 
and  guidance  as  will  lead  the  student  to  a  more  thorough  understand¬ 
ing,  a  more  genuine  love,  and  a  more  generous  practice  of  his  Faith, 
and  to  acceptance  of  it  as  the  supreme  standard  by  which  he  will 
measure  life’s  other  values. 

2.  To  assist  the  student  in  his  intellectual  growth  so  that  as 
he  gains  knowledge  he  may  also  the  better  develop  correct  methods 
of  thinking,  cultivate  worthy  attitudes  and  appreciations,  and  im¬ 
prove  his  ability  to  express  ideas  effectively. 

3.  To  provide  a  program  of  general  education  which  acquaints 
the  student  with  the  facts  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  in  the  chief 
fields  of  knowledge  as  represented  by  the  four  divisions  into  which 
the  course  offerings  are  divided;  namely,  religion  and  philosophy, 
humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences.  This  program,  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  main  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  lays 
the  foundation  for  advanced  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  program  of  advanced  education  enabling  the 
student  to  gain  deeper  insight  and  wider  comprehension  in  that  field 
of  knowledge  which  he  chooses  for  concentrated  study.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  confined  largely  to  the  junior  and  senior  years,  aims  to  com¬ 
plete  the  basic  training  for  the  student’s  future  career,  including 
entrance  into  a  graduate  or  professional  school. 

5.  To  provide  a  program  of  professional  education  preparatory 
for  immediate  entrance  into  certain  professions  upon  graduation. 
The  program  does  not  restrict  itself  to  professional  courses  but  draws 
also  from  the  offerings  in  the  programs  of  general  and  advanced 
education. 


CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 
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6.  To  safeguard  the  student’s  health  and  to  promote  his  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  through  an  organized  health  service  and  a  program  of 
recreational  activities. 

7.  To  aid  the  student,  through  personal  guidance,  assistance, 
and  supervision,  to  realize  his  individual  dignity,  duties,  and  capacities. 

8.  To  foster  in  the  student  a  lively  appreciation  of  his  social 
and  civic  obligations.  In  particular,  the  College  aims  to  present  the 
Christian  virtues  of  justice  and  charity  as  the  firm  foundation  upon 
which  the  student  should  build  his  life  as  a  member  and  citizen  of 
his  community  and  country. 

These  aims  the  College  construes  not  as  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  but  as  interrelated,  not  as  pertaining  to  the  classroom  alone 
but  as  pervading  the  student’s  entire  campus  life.  Each  member  of 
the  staff  accepts  the  obligation  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  specific 
aims  in  his  assigned  field  of  work  but  also  to  the  balanced  Christian 
development  of  the  whole  student. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  have  been  laid  out  in  parks,  lawns, 
and  campus.  Dotting  the  campus  are  twelve  buildings  designed  to 
serve  the  educational  needs,  of  Saint  Joseph’s  students. 

The  Administration  Building  is  centrally  located  near  the 
main  entrance  to  the  campus.  The  first  floor  houses  the  offices  of 
administration.  The  second  and  third  floors  afford  residence  for 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Chapel,  dedicated  in  May,  1910,  is  the  most  imposing 
edifice  on  the  campus.  It  is  an  attractive  brick  and  stone  structure 
in  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  Its  large  sanctuary  pro¬ 
vides  ample  room  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  beautiful  solemn 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Beneath  the  chapel  is  the  cafeteria.  Reno¬ 
vated  in  the  summer  of  1946,  this  large  hall  easily  accommodates 
Saint  Joseph’s  students  in  bright,  and  cheerful  surroundings. 

Gaspar  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  campus  and  for¬ 
merly  a  faculty  residence,  comfortably  houses  approximately  forty 
students.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  Blessed  Gaspar  del  Bufalo. 

Dwenger  Hall,  named  for  the  second  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Fort  Wayne,  serves  as  an  infirmary  and  dispensary.  It  was  erected 
during  the  summer  of  1907. 
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Drexel  Hall  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  school  for  Indians. 
Renovated  in  1937,  the  three-story  structure  became  the  home  of 
Saint  Joseph’s  upper  classmen.  It  is  named  after  Mother  Catherine 
Drexel  who  provided  funds  for  its  erection. 

Xavier  Hall,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  patron  of  the 
Society  of  the  Precious  Blood,  is  the  residence  of  the  students  who 
are  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Society.  It  was  erected 
in  the  fall  of  1940. 

Seifert  Hall,  residence  hall  for  sophomores,  was  finished  in 
1939.  It  was  named  for  Saint  Joseph’s  first  president,  the  Very 
Reverend  Augustine  Seifert,  C.PP.S.  The  hall  accommodates  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students. 

Noll  Hall  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1940  by  the  Most 
Reverend  John  F.  Noll,  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  generous  patron  of 
the  college.  It  is  designed  to  house  ninety  students. 

The  Science-Library  Building  consists  of  a  north-south  wing, 
completed  in  1915,  and  an  east-west  wing,  added  in  1936.  The  former 
houses  the  music  department,  the  auditorium,  and  the  library.  The 
new  wing  is  devoted  to  classroom  space,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
geology,  and  special  research  laboratories. 

The  Publications  Building  is  a  former  power  plant  which  was 
completely  renovated  in  1946  to  provide  space  for  offices  of  the 
various  campus  publications.  In  addition  it  houses  the  offices  of  the 
Saint  Joseph’s  College  Alumni  Association. 

The  Fieldhouse  was  erected  in  1940.  Changes  made  in  1946 
have  provided  seating  for  two  thousand  spectators  and  locker  space 
for  some  five  hundred  participants  in  the  sports  program. 

The  Recreation  Hall,  located  near  the  Fieldhouse,  was  erected 
in  1947.  This  building  is  furnished  with  a  spacious  lounge,  soda  foun¬ 
tain,  pool  and  billiard  tables,  and  card  and  game  rooms. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  a  vital  part  of  the  institution’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  It  attempts  not  only  to  implement  and  extend  class  instruc¬ 
tion  by  stimulating  study  and  research,  but  also  to  supply  such 
recreational  reading  material  as  will  foster  a  love  for  good  books 
and  cultural  reading  generally. 

The  library,  greatly  enlarged  and  refurnished  in  1946,  is 
centrally  located,  convenient  to  classrooms  and  residence  halls.  In 
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its  new  location  it  comprises  over  eighteen  thousand  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  sufficient  to  seat  two  hundred  students  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Though  the 
entire  library  was  planned  to  be  functional,  it  provides  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  quiet,  simple  beauty.  Here  in  well-lighted  rooms,  conducive 
to  study,  the  student  will  find  selected  material  for  research  and 
for  leisure-time  reading.  Near  the  circulation  desk  and  reference 
room  is  the  reference  librarian’s  desk,  where  a  trained  librarian  is 
ready  to  help  the  student  on  a  research  project  or  to  give  him 
guidance  in  a  reading  program. 

On  the  main  floor,  besides  the  reference  and  current  periodi¬ 
cals  rooms,  is  a  special  reading  room  where  the  student  has  access 
to  collections  of  the  “great  books”  of  all  ages.  Here  likewise  are 
the  collections  of  popular  works  which  students  majoring  in  specific 
fields  should  read  during  their  college  days. 

For  the  student’s  convenience  there  is  a  room  set  aside  for 
typing  and  for  microfilm  reading.  Two  conference  rooms  are  also 
provided  on  the  main  floor  where  small  classes  may  use  extensive 
library  material  as  part  of  their  class  work.  These  rooms  are 
available  to  groups  of  students  working  together  on  some  project 
requiring  cooperative  use  of  library  materials.  In  the  lower  stack 
area  there  are  forty-five  carrels  which  provide  the  student  with  an 
individual  study  desk  located  near  a  large,  selected  group  of  bound 
periodicals  and  journals. 

The  library  has  over  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  bound  periodicals.  There  is  also  a  large  collection 
of  Government  documents.  Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  periodicals 
are  currently  received.  In  vertical  files,  in  the  reference  room,  there 
is  a  selected  group  of  pamphlets  and  a  separate  collection  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  material. 

Special  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  orientation  program  during  freshman  week. 
This  systematic  introduction  to  the  resources  of  the  library  is  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  first  semester  so  that  students  in  every  de¬ 
partment  may  obtain  immediate  library  efficiency  for  their  college 
work  and  may  retain  a  life-long  acquaintance  with  library  tools. 

LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Science  Hall  houses  the  laboratory  facilities  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physics. 

The  biology  laboratories,  situated  on  the  second  floor  of 
Science  Hall,  provide  up-to-date  equipment  for  courses  in  fundamental 
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zoology  and  botany,  microtechnique,  bacteriology,  embryology,  his¬ 
tology,  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy,  human  anatomy,  and  physi¬ 
ology. 


On  the  third  floor  of  Science  Hall  are  well  equipped  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  use  of  students  of  general  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis,  and 
physical  chemistry.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  demonstration 
laboratory. 

Geology  laboratories,,  adequate  for  courses  in  physical  geology, 
historical  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  paleontology,  are  found 
on  the  basement  level  in  Science  Hall. 

The  physics  laboratories,  also  situated  on  the  basement  level 
in  Science  Hall,  are  equipped  for  courses  in  general  college  physics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  physical  optics,  meteorology,  physics  of 
radiology,  modern  physics,  heat,  electronics,  and  radio. 

RESEARCH  STATION 

In  September  of  1946,  Father  Urban  J.  Siegrist  began  special 
research  work  in  connection  with  the  Institutum  Divi  Thomae,  a 
graduate  department  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Ohio  which  was  founded 
in  1928  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  T.  McNicholas,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cincinnati. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

STUDENT  GUIDANCE 

Each  student,  upon  entering  the  College,  is  assigned  a  faculty 
counselor  who  is  available  to  help  him  in  educational,  vocational,  and 
personal  matters.  During  his  first  two  years  the  student  meets  with 
his  counselor  by  appointment  once  each  semester,  and  is  welcome 
to  consult  him  at  any  other  time.  A  folder  containing  the  student’s 
grades,  test  results,  health  record,  and  other  pertinent  information 
is  made  available  to  the  counselor  to  enable  him  to  help  the  student 
in  choosing  his  program  of  studies,  determining  his  vocational  in¬ 
terests  and  aptitudes,  and  meeting  his  personal  problems.  Through 
his  counselor  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
books  and  pamphlets  on  study  habits,  education,  and  vocational  op¬ 
portunities  that  are  available  in  the  College  Library.  The  whole 
guidance  program  operates  through  the  Director  of  Student  Wel¬ 
fare,  who  assigns  the  faculty  counselors,  collects  and  files  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  guidance  folder,  keeps  the  counselors  alert  to  the  trends 
and  developments  in  personnel  services,  and  is,  himself  the  over-all 
counselor  for  the  entire  student  body. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

The  forming  of  a  true  Christian  character  in  the  student  is 
the  highest  aim  in  education.  This  happy  result  can  be  attained  only 
through  religion.  The  student,  therefore,  should  prize  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  religion  as  his  richest  possession,  and  he  should  be  eager 
to  do  his  part  in  helping  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  daily  life  on  the  campus. 

All  are  required  to  make  the  annual  student  retreat  and 
are  urged  to  attend  daily  Mass  and  Benediction  as  also  the  weekly 
novena  devotions.  According  to  the  wish  of  the  Church,  frequent 
and  even  daily  reception  of  Holy  Communion  should  be  each  student’s, 
ideal  and  practice.  He  should  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  every 
week;  under  no  circumstances  should  this  be  delayed  beyond  a  month. 
Chapel  time  should  be  considered  the  most  precious  of  the  day. 

The  program  of  religious  exercises  is  arranged  by  the  college 
Chaplain  who  is  likewise  available  for  consultation  on  matters  of 
religious  observance. 

MUSIC 

Saint  Joseph’s  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  musical  activi¬ 
ties  in  college  life;  through  them  the  student  becomes  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  artistic  accomplishment  of  others.  The  College  seeks 
to  give  every  student  an  opportunity  for  musical  expression  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  talent  or  inclination.  Those  with  previous  training  and 
experience  are  urged  to  join  the  band,  orchestra,  or  glee  club. 
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LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

The  College  sponsors  a  program  of  concerts  and  lectures  by 
outstanding  figures  in  the  various  fields  represented  by  the  Divisions 
of  Instruction.  Whenever  feasible,  lecturers  and  concert  artists  are 
invited  to  spend  the  following  day  on  the  campus.  During  their  stay 
they  meet  with  interested  groups,  give  informal  lessons  and  talks, 
take  part  in  discussions,  and  thus  for  a  brief  period  augment  the 
contribution  of  the  faculty  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  College. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

As  an  encouragement  to  writing,  two  publications  have  their 
place  in  student  life.  Stuff,  the  campus  newspaper,  appears  biweekly, 
giving  to  the  students  the  news  of  the  institution,  and  affording 
the  editors  some  practical  experience  in  journalism.  Measure-,  the 
literary  journal,  comes  to  the  public  four  times  in  the  school  year; 
the  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  give  to  readers  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  students’  pens:  literary  creations,  departmental  studies, 
and  critical  estimates.  Phase,  the  College  yearbook  is  published  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year. 

THE  TESTING  PROGRAM 

The  regularly  scheduled  testing  program  at  Saint  Joseph’s 
College  includes  the  Orientation  Tests  which  are  taken  by  all  students 
on  the  occasion  of  their  enrollment  in  the  College,  the  Sophomore 
Tests  which  are  administered  toward  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  which  is  taken  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  year  of  the  college  course. 

The  Orientation  Tests  are  used  chiefly  to  give  the  counselor 
information  needed  in  planning  wisely  the  educational  program  of 
the  new  student.  The  Sophomore  Tests  and  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  help  to  measure  the  results  of  general  education  and 
give  evidence  to  show  how  the  achievement  of  Saint  Joseph’s  stu¬ 
dents  compares  with  that  in  other  colleges  of  similar  purpose. 

All  students  must  take  the  tests  unless  excused  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  Those  who,  without  excuse,  absent  themselves  from 
a  scheduled  testing  session  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for 
the  deferred  test. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  student  infirmary  and  the  dispensary  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  trained  attendant.  To  insure  proper  care,  quiet,  and  com¬ 
fort  for  sick  students,  the  infirmary  is  provided  with  efficient  and 
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modern  equipment.  Besides  the  department  for  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  diseases  and  ailments,  there  is  a  special  ward  for  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  any  cases  which  might  lead  to  an  epidemic. 

At  Saint  Joseph’s  emphasis  is  placed  upon  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  fitness.  All  students,  applying  for  admission  are  required  to 
furnish  a  document  from  a  reputable  physician,  attesting  to  a  state 
of  general  good  health.  They  are  required,  furthermore,  to  be  in¬ 
oculated  against  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  and  to  furnish  proof  of 
such  inoculation.  In  cooperation  with  public  health  agencies,  the 
infirmarian  administers  tests  for  tuberculosis  and  other  communicable 
diseases. 

The  student  is  protected  from  the  dangers  of  disease,  first 
of  all,  by  a  program  of  diet  which  guarantees  clean,  healthful,  and 
balanced  meals.  Further,  his  physical  condition  is  investigated  in  a 
thorough  medical  examination  by  the  college  physician.  This  ex¬ 
amination  is  obligatory  for  all  students.  Over  and  above  this  are 
the  benefits  of  regular  rest  and  of  physical  exercise  to  be  found  in 
the  physical  training,  intramural,  and  intercollegiate  programs. 

RECREATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Conference  and  the  Midlands  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Confer¬ 
ence.  A  program  of  intercollegiate  games  is  provided  in  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  track,  golf,  and  tennis.  In  addition  there  is  also  a 
well-developed  program  of  intramural  games.  All  athletic  activi¬ 
ties,  in  which  each  student  is  strongly  urged  to  take  part,  are  super¬ 
vised.  The  facilities  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  campus  is  fully  adequate.  Indoors  there  are  three  spacious 
floors  for  basketball,  indoor  tennis,  and  physical  exercises  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts.  In  all  forms  of  recreation  and  physical  development,  the 
spirit  of  friendly  competition  is  encouraged  and  the  habit  of  fair 
play  in  inculcated. 


GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

On  September  25,  1944,  Saint  Joseph’s  College  received  official 
approval  as  a  school  for  veterans  of  World  War  II,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights)  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.  For  further 
information  veterans  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Among  those  who  attend  the  College,  some  may  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  and  expedient  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  through  em¬ 
ployment.  The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  gainful  occupa- 
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tion  is  an  activity  subservient  to  his  academic  life.  He  should  not 
center  his  attention  upon  anything  that  will  detract  from  his  scho¬ 
lastic  progress.  It  is  particularly  difficult  for  the  first-year  student 
to  work  for  self-support  and  carry  a  normal  class  load  at  the  same 
time.  He  needs  his  time  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  and  to 
do  his  regular  college  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  student  should  enter  college  without  sufficient  funds  to  defray 
all  expenses  for  at  least  the  first  semester. 

For  those  who  can  maintain  the  required  scholastic  average 
besides  performing  some  gainful  tasks,  a  limited  number  of  self¬ 
aid  projects  are  available.  There  are  a  few  calls  for  clerical  and 
laboratory  assistants,  but  most  openings  for  employment  are  for 
janitorial  and  dining-hall  jobs.  Assignments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need,  academic  record,  and  probable  success  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  assigned.  Applications  for  campus  employment  should 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare. 

Resident  students  may  not  accept  employment  off  the  campus 
or  engage  in  any  business  enterprise  during  the  time  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  in  session  without  the  written  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 


PLACEMENT 

The  College  does  not  regard  its  work  as  finished  until  it  has 
seen  its  graduates  placed  in  suitable  employment.  A  placement  bureau 
is  operated  by  an  experienced  staff  member  who  not  only  advises 
the  student  in  choosing  his  first  job  but  also,  when  necessary,  assists 
him  in  finding  employment  in  his  chosen  field,  both  directly  and 
through  cooperation  with  recognized  governmental  and  private  em¬ 
ployment  services. 


BANK 

For  the  convenience  and  education  of  the  student,  the  College 
operates  a  private  banking  system.  The  method  followed  is  identical 
with  that  of  any  bank.  The  student  may  deposit  money  and  withdraw 
from  his  account  at  will.  Through  this  convenience  he  is  able  to 
handle  his  funds  with  discretion  and  foresight. 

LOAN  FUND 

The  student  loan  fund  exists  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
are  unable  to  meet  their  current  expenses.  The  amount  available  for 
an  individual  student  is  limited  to  $100.00  for  any  semester.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  a  loan  extending  six  months  or  longer  must  be  filed  with 
the  Treasurer  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  requirement  of  the  aid; 
a  short-term  loan  may  be  arranged  upon  request. 
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CAMPUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council  consists  of  the  presidents  of  each  aca¬ 
demic  class  and  each  official  campus  club.  Its  main  function  is  to 
stimulate,  coordinate,  and  govern  the  activities  of  the  various  campus 
clubs  and  actively  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  student  body.  The 
Student  Council  has  a  significant  position  in  formulating  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Saint  Joseph’s,  and  represents  the  College  at  various 
student  meetings  and  congresses.  Through  the  Student  Council,  the 
student  body  is  actively  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students. 


N.  F.  C.  C.  S. 


The  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students  is  an 
agency  acting  in  the  interest  of  a  united  Catholic  student  community. 
Together  with  the  Newman  Club  Federation,  its  central  office  keeps 
Catholic  college  students  of  the  United  States  in  close  contact  with 
Pax  Romana,  the  international  representative  of  student  interests. 
The  common  purpose  of  these  several  federations  is  to  make  the 
Catholic  student  on  every  campus  responsive  to  the  local,  national, 
and  international  needs  of  his  Church,  his  country,  and  his  school. 
At  Saint  Joseph’s,  active  participation  in  the  national  federation  has 
provided  inspiration  for  numerous  student  projects  and  has  been  the 
means  of  fostering  better  acquaintance  with  student  activities  at 
other  colleges. 


SANGUINIST  CLUB 

The  Sanguinist  Club  is  the  official  campus  organization  for 
Catholic  Action.  It  seeks  to  train  its  members  through  study  and 
practice  of  the  cell  technique,  so  highly  endorsed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  become  efficacious  leaders  in  Christianizing  their  milieu. 
The  Sanguinist  Club  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Catholic  Action  Study  of  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  and,  as  such,  works  with  similar  organizations  in 
other  Catholic  colleges.  Under  the  Sanguinist  Club  are  also  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  having  for  its  main  object  the  reverence  of 
God’s  Holy  Name,  and  the  Archconfratemity  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
aiming  to  spread  devotion  to  the  Precious  Blood  by  stressing  the 
extraordinary  graces  and  privileges  which  the  Church  offers  Arch¬ 
confraternity  members.  The  Sanguinist  Club  assists  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  all  campus  religious  activities. 
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DWENGER  MISSION  SOCIETY 

The  Dwenger  Mission  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
Students’  Mission  Crusade.  The  society  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Bishop  Dwenger,  C.PP.S.,  second  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne.  Its  object  is  “to  study  the  problems  of  home 
and  foreign  missions,  and  to  promote  their  welfare  by  prayer  and 
sacrifice.”  The  society  holds  both  the  Commission  on  Mission  Study 
and  the  Commission  on  Rural  Life  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Region  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students. 

COLLEGE  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

For  experience  and  facility  in  ensemble  playing,  the  College 
Band  and  the  College  Orchestra  offer  the  students  of  music  splendid 
opportunities.  In  season,  the  band  appears  for  outdoor  concerts  and 
it  plays  for  intercollegiate  athletic  contests.  The  orchestra  furnishes 
music  for  the  programs  of  the  various  societies  during  the  year. 
Both  organizations  combine  with  the  piano  and  vocal  departments 
in  a  musicale  presented  toward  the  end  of  each  semester. 

COLLEGE  CHOIR 

The  senior  choir  of  adult  voices  is  composed  of  students  who 
have  completed  the  required  preliminary  vocal  culture.  The  choir 
turns  its  efforts  to  maintaining  the  traditionally  high  standards  in 
the  careful  recitation  of  Vatican  chant,  in  the  interpretation  of  a  ca- 
pella  compositions  of  the  old  masters  in  church  music,  and  in  the 
rendition  of  the  compositions  of  the  foremost  present-day  composers. 


COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 

Students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  director,  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Glee  Club. 
The  members  receive  training  in  singing  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  music,  and  appear  in  public  recitals. 

COLUMBIAN  PLAYERS 

The  Columbian  Players  is  the  chief  dramatic  organization  of 
the  College.  Dramatic  programs  are  presented  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Columbian  Players.  In  the  monthly  meetings  the  members 
are  offered  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  in  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression,  debating,  and  the  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
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CLUB  INTER-AMERICANO 

The  Club  Inter- Americano,  affiliated  with  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  College  Students  through  membership  in  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Commission,  aims  to  create  and  increase  interest 
in  Spain  and  Latin-American  countries.  The  members  of  the  club 
present  talks  on  Hispanic  topics,  and  opportunities  are  given  them 
to  further  their  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS  SOCIETY 

The  Albertus  Magnus  Society  is  an  honor  organization  formed 
to  give  its  members  a  better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
experimental  sciences.  It  is  open  to  those  students  only  who  have 
a  major  or  minor  in  science.  To  become  a  member,  the  student  must 
have  an  average  of  at  least  C  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  and 
an  index  of  1.5  in  all  subjects.  Meetings  are  held  regularly  at  which 
papers  along  with  movies  and  demonstrations  of  scientific  interest 
are  presented. 


COMMERCE  CLUB 

The  Commerce  Club,  an  active  organization  in  the  field  of 
commerce,  was  formed  to  promote  a  closer  affiliation  between  the 
students  and  the  business  world.  The  club  is  open  to  those  students 
who  are  majoring  in  the  social  sciences.  Monthly  meetings  of  the 
general  group  are  held  at  which  men  prominent  in  the  business  world 
address  the  members  of  the  club.  At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Economics  and  Accounting  sections,  student  papers  of  commercial 
interest  are  presented. 


MONOGRAM  CLUB 

The  Monogram  Club,  a  social  organization,  is  composed  of 
students  who  have  won  a  letter  in  intercollegiate  athletic  competi¬ 
tion.  It  aims  to  further  interest  in  healthful  sports  and  to  foster 
support  for  the  varsity  teams. 

FARLEY  STAMP  CLUB 

The  Farley  Stamp  Club  was  organized  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  stamp  collecting  and  in  furthering  their  knowledge  of 
stamps. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  LIFE 

The  College  assumes  that  men  of  college  age  have  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  expected  of  them,  and 
that  every  student  who  enters  Saint  Joseph’s  thereby  indicates  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  its  rules  and  regulations.  At  the  same 
time  it  recognizes  an  obligation  to  both  students  and  parents  to  pro¬ 
vide  advisory  and  supervisory  agencies. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  social  life,  discipline,  curriculum, 
and  scholarship,  all  students  come  under  the  counsel  and  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  according  to  the  respective  jurisdiction  of 
each  office.  Matters  of  health  are  in  charge  of  the  College  Physician. 
Administrative  officers,  assisted  by  student-faculty  committees,  make 
it  their  purpose  to  become  familiar  with  student  problems  and  to 
secure  the  observance  of  adopted  policies  and  College  regulations. 

As  a  further  part  of  the  system  of  supervision,  each  residence 
hall  has  a  Rector  and  one  or  more  faculty  members  in  residence 
whose  duty7  it  is  to  preserve  order  and  promote  proper  conditions 
for  study. 

Discipline.  Upon  entering,  each  student  is  furnished  with  a 
Student  Hand  Book  in  which  the  specific  rules  of  discipline  and  other 
regulations  are  contained.  The  Dean  of  Students  is  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  College  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  observance  of 
right  order  and  good  citizenship  both  on  and  off  the  campus. 

Attendance  at  Saint  Joseph’s  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right, 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  from  any¬ 
one  who  does  not  conform  to  the  traditions  and  regulations  of  the 
College.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  student  toward  self- 
government  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  obedience,  honesty, 
courtesy,  and  charity.  When,  however,  a  student  manifests  an  in¬ 
ability  or  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  the  College  in  maintain¬ 
ing  its  regulations  and  policies  he  subjects  himself  to  disciplinary 
action.  Matters  of  discipline  are  handled  by  the  Dean  of  Students 
and  the  Committee  on  Discipline.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
includes  cases  of  dishonesty,  intoxication,  immoral  or  improper  con¬ 
duct,  serious  violation  of  campus  regulations,  or  behavior  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  student  or  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 
The  penalties  imposed  by  the  Committee  on  Discipline  may  be  proba¬ 
tion,  suspension,  dismissal,  or  other  action  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Visitors.  Parents  and  relatives  of  the  students  are  welcome 
at  the  College  at  any  time  of  the  year.  They  are,  however,  asked 
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to  arrange  their  visits  for  Sundays,  holidays,  and  Saturdays  after 
noon,  which  periods  are  set  apart  for  recreation.  Visits  should 
not  interfere  with  the  student’s  attendance  at  recitations.  He  may 
not  be  absent  from  classes  or  from  studies  and  other  duties  without 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Student  Rooms.  Student  rooms  are  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
occupants,  who  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  room.  Occupants  will,  furthermore,  be  held 
accountable  for  any  damage  due  to  carelessness.  Students  may  en¬ 
tertain  guests  in  their  rooms  only  with  special  permission  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  or  the  Rector  of  the  Hall. 

Leave  of  Absence.  Permission  to  leave  the  campus  overnight, 
or  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  must  be  requested  from  the  Dean 
of  Students. 

Sickness.  Any  student  requiring  the  services  of  the  infirmarian 
should  present  himself  at  the  Health  Center  in  Dwenger  Hall  dur¬ 
ing  the  appointed  hours.  Emergency  cases  will,  of  course,  be  taken 
care  of  at  any  time.  No  student  will  be  excused  from  class  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  sick  unless  he  has  seen  the  infirmarian  before  he 
misses  the  class.  When  a  student  is  advised  by  the  infirmarian  to 
remain  as  a  patient,  the  Dean  of  Students  must  be  informed. 

Student’s  Wardrobe.  Students  are  urged  to  come  to  college  well 
supplied  with  all  necessary  articles  of  use  and  wear.  Students  will 
be  required  to  furnish  all  blankets,  comforters,  bedspreads,  sheets, 
and  pillow  cases  for  personal  use. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  with  local  concerns  for  care  of 
laundry  at  reasonable  rates.  Students  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
service  or  make  arrangements  for  mail-service  laundry  at  home. 

In  the  chapel,  cafeteria,  classrooms,  auditorium,  library,  and 
on  the  campus,  students  must  appear  in  proper  and  neat  attire. 

Day-Students.  Non-boarding  students  are  admitted  to  Saint 
Joseph’s  provided  that  during  their  period  of  attendance  they  live 
either  at  home  or  with  relatives  responsible  for  them.  The  College 
has  been  able  to  assist  a  limited  number  of  married  veterans  in 
locating  suitable  housing  in  the  city  of  Rensselaer. 

Automobiles.  If,  for  special  reasons,  the  use  of  an  automobile 
is  deemed  a  necessity  by  a  student,  he  must  first  obtain  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  thereafter  limit  its  use  as  directed. 
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Student  Employment.  Students  who  desire  employment  on 
or  off  the  campus  as  a  means  of  partial  self-support  should  register 
at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare.  While  the  College 
is  in  session,  resident  students  may  not  accept  employment  off  the 
campus  or  engage  in  any  business  enterprise  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Such  permission  is  also  required 
for  canvassing  or  soliciting  money,  subscriptions,  or  donations,  on 
the  campus  or  in  the  city  of  Rensselaer. 


STUDENT  EXPENSES 

Cost  Each  Semester 

Tuition  for  one  semester  . . . . . .  $175.00 

This  entitles  the  student  to: 

1.  Academic  instruction  and  advisory  direction. 

2.  Ordinary  medical  care  in  the  Health  Center. 

3.  General  physical,  medical,  and  other  tests. 

4.  Subscription  to  campus  newspaper  and  literary  journal. 

5.  Admission  to  plays,  lectures,  concerts,  home  athletic  events,  movies, 
and  entertainments  in  the  college  theatre. 

6.  Use  of  athletic  facilities. 

7.  Use  of  the  library. 

Board  for  one  semester  . . .  $225.00 

This  entitles  the  student  to  three  meals  a  day  in  the  cafeteria. 

Room  for  one  semester .  $45.00  to  $60.00 

Brothers  attending  simultaneously  as  boarders  may  deduct  $25.00 
each  semester. 


Conditional  Charges 


Application  fee  . . . . . . . _ . . 

Matriculation  or  entrance  fee  (paid  once) 

Late  registration . . . . . . . 

Tuition  per  credit  hour  above  17 . - . . 

Laboratory  for  freshman  science  courses  .... 

Laboratory  for  advanced  science  courses . 

Music  instruction,  each  half  hour  . . . 

Student  teaching _ _ _ _ 

Special  and  conditional  examinations,  each 
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FINANCIAL  REGULATIONS 

Upon  acceptance  by  the  admissions  officer,  the  student  is  to 
make  an  advance  payment  of  $25.00.  This  amount  applies  to  the 
payment  in  September. 

The  fee  of  either  $445.00  or  $460.00  for  tuition,  board,  and 
room  is  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  budget  their  payments,  the 
following  schedule  is  suggested: 

First  Semester: 

$175.00  at  September  registration. 

$150.00  plus  special  fees  on  November  10. 

Balance  on  December  10. 

Second  Semester: 

$200.00  at  January  registration. 

$150.00  plus  special  fees  on  March  10. 

Balance  on  April  10. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  Saint  Joseph’s  College 
by  bank  draft,  personal  check,  or  postal  money  order  through  the 
Collegeville  post-office,  and  mailed  to: 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 
Saint  Joseph’s  College 
Collegeville,  Indiana. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  either  semester 
until  the  initial  installment,  at  least,  has  been  paid. 

Students  whose  accounts  are  not  paid  within  the  semester 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester  examinations. 

Degrees,  transcripts,  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  are 
withheld  from  those  who  have  not  settled  their  financial  obligations 
to  the  College. 

Students  will  be  personally  responsible  for  all  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  Rensselaer,  including  physician,  dentist,  and  oculist  fees. 

Books,  stationery,  and  other  articles  may  be  purchased  at 
the  College  Book  Store. 

Students  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  blankets,  comforters, 
bedspreads,  sheets,  and  pillow  cases  for  personal  use. 
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Charges  wall  be  made  for  damages  to  property;  for  medicine, 
applications,  special  nursing,  and  physician’s  services  when  required 
at  the  local  Health  Center. 

Because  of  uncertain  conditions  of  the  financial  world,  all  terms 
entered  into  between  the  College  and  the  students  and  parents  of 
students  concerning  expenses  are  in  force  for  the  ensuing  semester 
only;  they  are  subject  to  revision  or  renewal  at  the  beginning  of 
each  following  semester. 


REFUND  POLICY 

Students  who  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  semester  will 
be  charged  for  room  and  board  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  for  each  day, 
no  refund  allowance  being  made  for  incidental  absences.  They  will 
be  charged  for  tuition  and  fees  on  the  following  percentage  basis: 

One  week  or  less  . . .  20% 

Between  one  and  two  weeks . . .  20% 

Between  two  and  three  weeks  . . .  40% 

Between  three  and  four  "weeks . . . .  60% 

Between  four  and  five  weeks . ....  80% 

Over  five  weeks  . . . .  100% 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  provisions  of  this  Catalog  represent  adopted  policies 
and  current  practices,  but  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  irrevocable 
contract  between  the  College  and  the  student.  The  College  reserves 
the  right  to  change  provisions  or  requirements  and  to  fix  the  time 
when  such  changes  shall  become  effective. 


ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  relating  to  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Saint  Joseph’s  College,  Collegeville, 
Indiana.  Application  for  admission  should  be  filed  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  all  credentials  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  school  term.  Application 
forms  will  be  sent  upon  request.  An  application  fee  of  $3.00,  not 
refundable  and  not  applicable  to  other  charges,  must  accompany  the 
application.  All  credentials  submitted  as  part  of  the  admission  pro¬ 
cedure  become  the  property  of  the  College. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applicants  for  admission  shall  comply  with  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Application  form  filled  out  completely  by  the  applicant. 

2.  Official  transcript  of  credits  from  all  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  previously  attended,  mailed  directly  from  the  schools  to  the 
Registrar. 

3.  Evidence  of  good  health  provided  on  an  official  medical 
certificate  form  supplied  by  the  Registrar  after  an  application  has 
been  approved. 

4.  Notification  of  acceptance  from  the  Registrar.  Final  action 
in  each  case  is  based  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  moral  fitness  and 
scholastic  ability  of  the  applicant  to  succeed  and  profit  as  a  student 
at  Saint  Joseph’s  College.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  reserves 
the  right  to  require  any  candidate  to  submit  additional  evidence  in 
this  regard  before  making  its  decision. 
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ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  Freshman  standing  under 
either  of  the  following  plans. 

Plan  A.  Admission  by  Certificate. 

1.  Certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school. 
Graduates  from  other  high  schools  may  be  accepted  provisionally; 
full  standing  will  be  dependent  upon  subsequent  work. 

2.  Minimum  of  fifteen  units,  ten  of  which  must  be  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  academic  fields:  English,  Foreign  Language,  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  The  term  “unit”,  expressing  a 
measure  of  academic  credit,  represents  a  subject  carried  through 
not  fewer  than  thirty-two  weeks  with  five  recitations  a  week,  or 
the  equivalent. 

3.  Rank  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class.  When, 
by  reason  of  class  size,  rank  is  not  significant,  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  may  be  required. 

Plan  B.  Admission  by  Examination. 

Applicants  who  do  not  fully  qualify  for  admission  under  Plan 
A  may  be  considered  for  admission  by  examination.  They  will  be 
given  objective  tests  to  measure  aptitude  for  college  work.  This 
plan  is  also  available  to  veterans  and  to  other  mature  and  acceptable 
applicants  who  for  good  reason  are  without  high  school  certification. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  whose  curricula 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Saint  Joseph’s  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  with  advanced  standing.  Transfer  students  must: 

1.  Meet  the  general  entrance  requirements. 

2.  Be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  institution  from  which  they 
wish  to  transfer. 

3.  Be  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last 
attended. 

Transfer  credit  is  acceptable  only  when  the  grade  on  such 
work  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  C  grade  at  Saint  Joseph’s  College. 
No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  which  is  not  declared  prior  to 
admission. 
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ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  students  who  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies  with¬ 
out  being  candidates  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students  if  it  seems  that  they  can  profit  from  such  work.  In  no  case, 
however,  will  an  applicant  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  be  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  to  enter  as  a  special  student  unless  he  has  graduated 
from  high  school. 

Work  done  by  special  students  will  not  be  counted  towards 
a  degree  until  all  entrance  requirements  have  been  fulfilled. 

MATRICULATION 

All  students  are  expected  to  report  on  the  campus  on  the  days 
officially  designated  in  the  College  calendar.  No  new  student  will  be 
admitted  to  matriculation  unless  he  has  received  official  notice  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester,  the  College  conducts 
orientation  exercises  for  all  new  students.  Placement  tests  are  given 
to  provide  a  basis  for  counseling  and  guiding  the  students  in  the 
selection  of  courses  and  in  assigning  them  to  class  sections.  Fa¬ 
culty  members  act  as  counselors  and  assist  new  students  in  planning 
their  programs  for  the  first  semester.  In  meetings  held  during  the 
week,  the  students  learn  about  Saint  Joseph’s  —  its  traditions,  equip¬ 
ment,  regulations,  and  opportunities. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  make  the  activities  of 
orientation  week  as  interesting  and  helpful  as  possible  so  that  by 
the  time  classes  begin  the  new  students  are  settled  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  campus,  the  faculty,  and  classmates. 

REGISTRATION 

No  student  will  receive  credit  for  any  subject  taken  in  a  class 
for  which  he  has  not  been  duly  registered. 

After  a  student’s  class  schedule  has  been  approved,  changes 
in  the  courses  or  class  sections  may  not  be  made  unless  authorized 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Late  Registration.  Students  failing  to  register  or  to  pay  fees 
and  tuition  on  the  registration  days  designated  in  the  catalog  must 
pay  a  late  registration  fee. 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE 

A  “Schedule  of  Classes”  is.  published  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester,  showing  the  courses  that  are  offered,  the  time  of  meetings, 
the  room  numbers,  and  the  instructors.  The  College  reserves  the 
right  to  withdraw  an  announced  course  for  which  fewer  than  four 
students  register.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  assign  students  to 
class  sections  and  to  limit  the  number  of  students  who  may  elect 
a  course  in  case  the  class  becomes  unduly  crowded  or  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  limited  enrollment  will  be  advantageous. 

Faculty  counselors  will  assist  students  in  planning  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  study.  The  suggested  programs  which  are  listed  in  the 
catalog  for  each  department  in  which  a  major  sequence  is  offered 
may  serve  as  preliminary  guides  for  the  tentative  selection  of  courses. 
In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  that  the  student  select  his  major  by  the 
end  of  his  sophomore  year  and  consult  his  faculty  counselor  regard¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  courses  for  the  major  and  minor  sequences  and 
the  appropriate  electives.  A  student’s  semester  schedule  of  classes 
will  not  be  considered  final  until  it  has  been  approved  and  filed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Opportunity  for  necessary  adjustments 
in  class  schedules  is  provided  during  the  first  week  of  classes  in  each 
semester. 


CLASS  LOAD 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  which  a  student  registers  in 
one  semester  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours;  to  be  classified  as  a  full¬ 
time  student  he  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  twelve.  The 
maximum  number  of  hours  for  which  he  may  receive  credit 
in  any  semester  is  nineteen.  Permission  to  register  for  a  course 
in  excess  of  the  normal  load  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College;  the  basis  for  such  permission  shall  be  the  student’s  ability 
as  evidenced  by  previous  college  work.  An  extra  tuition  charge  of 
$10.00  for  each  credit  hour  in  excess  of  seventeen  will  be  applied  to 
the  student’s  account  except  in  those  cases  where  the  departmental 
program  recommended  in  the  catalog  requires  more  than  seventeen 
hours  in  a  particular  semester. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  required  to  attend  regularly  all  lectures,  labora¬ 
tory  exercises,  tests,  and  examinations.,  with  the  reservations  stated 
below. 

Unexcused  absences  (hereafter  called  “cuts”)  are  allowed 
in  any  semester  course  to  the  number  of  credits  in  that  course;  thus, 
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two  cuts  are  permitted  in  a  two  credit  course,  three  cuts  in  a  three 
credit  course,  etc. 

N.  B.  This,  rule  allowing  cuts  is  not  intended  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capricious  skipping  of  class  or  for  the  extension  of  week¬ 
end  trips  or  vacations.  It  is  designed  only  to  permit  valid  absences 
for  substantial  reasons,  such  as  the  following:  temporary  physical 
indisposition;  trip  home  for  dental  work  or  medical  consultation; 
special  family  events,  such  as  reunions  or  anniversaries;  attendance 
at  the  wedding  or  funeral  of  a  friend  or  a  relative  not  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  family;  student  trip  with  the  College  Varsity. 

Cutting  beyond  the  number  of  times,  allowed  puts  the  stu¬ 
dent  into  what  is  called  “provisional  status”  and  places  upon 
him  the  burden  of  clearing  himself  promptly  in  the  following  manner: 
having  first  presented  to  the  instructor  an  official  Dean-of-the-College 
voucher  of  payment  of  the  required  fee  ($2.00),  he  makes  a  passing 
grade  in  a  special  examination  or  does  extra  work  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  instructor.  Failing  to  clear  himself  within  seven  days 
after  his  return  to  class,  he  loses  credit  for  the  course. 

As  soon  as  a  student’s  cuts  reach  twice  the  number  allowed, 
he  automatically  loses  the  semester  credit  in  the  course.  He 
no  longer  has  the  opportunity  afforded  by  “provisional  status” 
as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Thus,  in  a  three  credit  course, 
a  total  of  six  cuts  results  in  automatic  loss  of  credit. 

Not  counted  as  cuts  are  unavoidable  absences  for  certain  rea¬ 
sons  properly  verified  by  the  Dean  of  Students  and  so  attested  by 
his  official  voucher.  This  voucher  is  in  each  case  to  be  presented 
to  the  instructor  promptly.  The  following  are  the  only  reasons  for 
which  official  vouchers  are  given: 

a)  Such  sickness  of  the  student  as  incapacitates  him  for  class 
attendance  (so  attested  by  the  infirmarian  or  a  physician). 

b)  Death  or  serious  illness  in  the  student’s  immediate  family. 

c)  Attendance  at  the  wedding  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

d)  Properly  authorized  engagement  in  the  interests  of  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

e)  Properly  authorized  participation  as  a  team  member  in 
intercollegiate  competition. 

f)  Official  government  summons. 
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Absences  are  counted  from  the  first  day  of  class  in  any  course. 
Therefore,  classes  missed  because  of  late  registration  are  counted 
as  cuts,  except  in  these  cases: 

a)  A  new  student  who  has  enrolled  late  in  the  College. 

b)  A  student  who,  with  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  transfers  from  one  course  to  another  course.  Shifting  to  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  same  course  does  not  eliminate  cuts  taken  in 
the  first  section. 

A  cut  from  the  last  class  of  any  course  before  or  from  the 
first  class,  after  a  holiday  or  recess  is  counted  as  a  double  cut  except 
in  the  case  of  one  credit  courses. 

Tardiness  and  dismissal  from  class  for  disciplinary  reasons 
may,  at  the  instructor’s  discretion,  be  rated  as  cuts. 

Cutting  an  announced  test  or  examination  incurs  a  grade  of  F. 
This  may  be  removed  by  the  passing  of  a  special  test  after  certification 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College  that  the  required  fee  has  been  paid. 
Excused  absences  may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
the  fee  may  be  remitted  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSES 

Having  registered  for  a  given  course  and  presented  the  class- 
admission  card  to  the  instructor,  a  student  may  not  withdraw  from 
the  course  without  written  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
The  mid-term  tests  mark  the  limit  of  time  for  withdrawals.  There¬ 
after,  a  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  course  will  be  charged 
with  a  failure. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  COLLEGE 

Any  student  (except  he  be  a  graduating  senior)  who,  as  the  end 
of  a  semester  approaches,  is  aware  that  he  will  not  register  for  the 
following  semester  is  asked  in  courtesy  so  to  inform  the  Registrar, 
the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare.  About 
to  withdraw  from  the  College  during  a  semester,  he  must  formally 
report  this  fact  to  these  same  officials  as  also  to  the  Business  Office; 
failing  to  do  so  he  will  lose  title  to  honorable  dismissal.  Students 
who  discontinue  either  during  or  at  the  end  of  a  semester  without 
having  settled  their  financial  obligations  to  the  College  will  be  re¬ 
fused  honorable  dismissal  until  all  accounts  are  paid. 

HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

A  student  is  granted  honorable  dismissal  provided  he  is  in 
good  standing  as  far  as  personal  character  and  conduct  are  concerned 
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and  complies  properly  with  the  withdrawal  procedure  outlined  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  Scholarship  has  no  bearing  on  this  matter.  If 
a  student  otherwise  in  good  standing  leaves  while  on  scholastic  pro¬ 
bation  or  is  dropped  because  of  scholastic  failure,  he  is  entitled  to 
honorable  dismissal. 


GRADES  AND  CREDITS 

Credits.  The  unit  of  academic  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  It 
represents  the  work  of  a  semester  course  which  meets  once  weekly  for 
a  fifty-minute  period  requiring  approximately  two  periods  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Thus,  a  class,  which  meets  twice  weekly  carries  two  hours  of 
credit;  three  times  weekly,  three  credits.  One  laboratory  period 
(two  to  four  hours)  is  the  equivalent  of  one  class  meeting.  The 
passing  grade  required  before  a  student  can  receive  credit  is  D. 

Grading  System.  Grades  are  given  in  letter  symbols;  no  de¬ 
finite  numerical  value  is  indicated.  The  symbol  A  indicates,  excel¬ 
lent  achievement;  B,  above  average;  C,  average;  D,  acceptable 
but  poor;  E,  conditional;  F,  failing;  WP,  withdrew  passing;  WF, 
withdrew  failing;  XP,  too  many  cuts  while  passing;  XF,  too  many 
cuts  while  failing;  I,  incomplete. 

Grade  Reports.  Grade  reports  for  all  students  are  made  to 
the  Registrar  twice  each  semester.  The  mid-semester  reports  are 
tentative  indications  of  the  student’s  progress;  those  following  the 
semester  examinations  form  his  permanent  record.  Reports  are 
issued  to  parents  and  students  after  each  grading  period. 

Quality  Points.  A  grade  of  A  represents  greater  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  four  credit  course  than  does  the  same  grade  in  a  two  or 
three  credit  course.  In  order  that  a  student’s  degree  of  success  on 
the  basis  of  both  factors  (amount  of  work  represented  by  his  courses, 
and  the  grades  received)  may  be  judged,  use  is  made  of  the  quality 
point.  Quality  points  are  assigned  to  grades  according  to  the  scale 
given  below.  The  quality  points  assigned  to  a  grade  multiplied  by 
the  credits  allowed  in  a  subject  will  give  the  total  points  accruing 
to  the  student  for  his  achievement  in  that  subject. 


Grades 

Meanings 

Quality  Points 

A 

Excellent 

3 

B 

Above  Average 

2 

C 

Average 

1 

D 

Acceptable  but  Poor 

0 

E 

Conditional 

0 

F 

Failing 

-1 
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Scholastic  Index.  The  index  expresses  in  one  convenient  sym¬ 
bol  the  ratio  of  a  student’s  total  quality  points  to  his  total  credits. 
This  ratio  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  student’s  quality  points 
by  the  sum  of  his  credits.  Thus,  if  his  points  equal  his  credits,  his 
index  will  be  1.00,  indicating  that  he  is  maintaining  himself  at  the 
general  level  of  C. 

Conditional  Grade.  A  conditional  grade,  E,  when  incurred  in 
the  mid-semester  tests  will  be  treated  as  a  failure  in  the  computation 
of  the  tentative  index.  No  examination  to  remove  the  conditional  will 
be  given  at  this  time.  A  conditional  grade  in  the  semester  examina¬ 
tions  may  be  raised  to  a  D  by  the  successful  passing  of  a  second  ex¬ 
amination.  This  examination  must  be  taken  no  later  than  five  weeks 
after  the  date  of  incurring  the  condition.  If  the  condition  is  not  removed 
by  a  passing  grade  within  that  time,  it  reverts  to  a  failure.  In  the 
computation  of  the  index  for  the  semester,  the  hours  with  a  grade 
of  E  will  not  be  considered  until  the  condition  has  either  been  removed 
or  has  reverted  to  a  failure. 

Incomplete  Grade.  A  course  in  which  the  grade  of  I  is  re¬ 
ceived  will  not  be  considered  in  computing  the  index  until  the  in¬ 
complete  is  removed.  If  the  I  is  not  removed  within  five  weeks  after 
the  semester  (except  in  Honors  Seminars),  a  grade  of  F  will  be  as¬ 
signed. 

Probation  and  Dismissal.  Instructors  report  to  the  Registrar, 
sometime  in  October,  the  names  of  those  students  whose  progress  is 
not  satisfactory.  This  report  and  the  mid-semester  grades  serve  as 
an  indication  of  the  student’s  adaptability  to  his  chosen  program  of 
studies.  The  Dean  of  the  College  interviews  students  with  low 
indices  as  an  aid  to  improvement.  Both  the  parents,  and  the  student 
are  informed  when  his  work  is  below  the  required  level  at  the  mid¬ 
semester  grading  period. 

At  the  semester  grading  period,  freshmen  and  sophomores 
with  index  below  0.50  and  juniors  and  seniors  with  index  below  1.00 
are  placed  on  probation.  If  this  status  is  not  removed  at  the  next 
semester  grading  period,  the  student  will  be  dropped  for  poor  scholar¬ 
ship  unless  on  appeal  for  special  reasons  he  is  granted  an  extension 
by  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  Educational  Policy.  If  he  sub¬ 
mits  an  appeal  he  must  do  so  in  writing  and  within  two  days  after 
he  receives  notification  of  his  status. 

Students,  who,  at  the  semester  grading  period,  fail  as  much 
as  one-half  of  their  work  will  be  dropped  for  poor  scholarship. 

Students  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  may,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  semester,  apply  for  readmission.  If  their  application  is  approved, 
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they  will  be  readmitted  on  probation  and  must  maintain  the  scholastic 
index  required  by  their  classification.  If  dropped  for  poor  scholar¬ 
ship  a  second  time,  they  are  not  eligible  for  readmission. 

ATHLETIC  ELIGIBILITY 

To  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  a  student  must  be 
registered  as  a  full-time  student  and  must  maintain  the  scholastic 
index  required  for  good  standing.  Students  who  wish  to  engage  in 
football  or  boxing  should  present  written  permission  from  their 
parents  or  guardians. 


CLASSIFICATION 

A  student  is  classified  as  a  freshman  if  he  meets  the  entrance 
requirements;  as  a  sophomore  when  his  record  shows  28  semester 
hours  of  college  credit.  To  be  classified  as  a  junior,  a  student  must 
have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours;  for  senior  standing,  92  hours 
are  required. 


AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

The  recognition  of  merit  in  the  individual  is  natural  and  proper 
as  an  incentive  to  personal  and  social  progress.  The  awards  and 
prizes  listed  below  represent  the  College’s  attestation  of  the  re¬ 
cipients’  excellence  in  written  and  oral  expression  as  demonstrated 
in  the  annual  competitive  exercises  in  a  variety  of  fields.  In  all  cases 
the  College  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  an  award  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  none  of  the  entries  in  a  contest  attains  a  standard  of 
excellence  sufficient  to  merit  the  distinction  implied  by  the  conferring 
of  the  award. 

The  Alumni  Essay  Award.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  submitting  the  best  English  essay 
to  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Saint  Joseph’s  Alumni 
Association,  the  donor  of  this  award.  The  second  prize  is  fifteen 
dollars. 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  students.  Contestants  must  submit 
typewritten  copies  of  their  work,  under  an  assumed  name  or  some 
special  mark  of  identification,  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
contest  not  later  than  April  1  of  the  current  year. 

The  Mary  J.  Pursley  Memorial  Award  for  Creative  Writing. 
This  gift  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Leo  A.  Pursley,  ’21,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  This  is  an  annual  award  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  work 
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in  creative  writing  submitted  to  three  judges.  The  purpose  of  the 
contest  is  to  encourage  the  writing  of  good  Catholic  literature  in 
the  form  of  fiction,  drama,  or  poetry. 

The  Hanley  Science  Award.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  instructors  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Natural  Sciences,  composes  the  best  essay  on  some  topic 
in  the  field  of  science  or  mathematics.  The  contest  is  limited  to 
members  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  taking  a  major  or  minor 
sequence  in  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences.  Essays  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  no  later  than  May  1  of  the  current  year.  The  prize  is  donated 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Hanley,  ’08,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Guedelhoffer  Oratory  Award,  donated  by  John  Guedel- 
hoffer,  ’13,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the 
Oratory  Contest  held  annually.  The  contest  is  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  two  years  in  Speech.  The  award  comprises  the 
amounts  of  fifteen,  ten,  and  five  dollars  for  first,  second,  and  third 
prize  respectively. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Competitive  Regional  Scholarships.  Each  year  Saint  Joseph’s 
offers  eleven  tuition  scholarships  valued  at  $8,400  to  entering  fresh¬ 
men.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  conducted  on  the  campus  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  One  inter¬ 
regional  scholarship  of  $350  a  year  for  four  years  is  awarded  to  the 
student  ranking  highest  among  all  the  contestants.  In  addition, 
partial  tuition  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  two  leaders  in  each 
of  five  regions  as  follows: 

I.  Northern  Indiana  and  Michigan 

II.  Central  Indiana 

III.  Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

IV.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
V.  Ohio 

The  highest  ranking  regional  scholar  receives  an  award  valued 
at  $250  a  year;  the  student  winning  second  place  in  his  region  is 
awarded  $100  a  year. 

Scholarship  awards  are  renewed  each  year  provided  the  re¬ 
cipient  continues  as  a  student  in  good  standing  at  Saint  Joseph’s 
and  has  maintained  the  required  scholastic  index  which  will  ordinarily 
be  interpreted  to  mean  a  general  average  of  B  grade. 
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FOUNDED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Saint  Elizabeth  Foundation.  A  fund  established  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Mullen.  The  income  from  $5,000  is  available  for  a  pre¬ 
theology  student,  preferably  from  St.  Patrick’s  Parish,  Kokomo,  In¬ 
diana. 


The  Monsignor  O’Keefe  Scholarship.  The  sum  of  $300  is 
available  each  year  for  a  student  or  students  designated  by  the  pastor 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Monsignor  Moore  Scholarship.  A  fund  providing  for 
tuition,  board,  and  lodging  for  a  pre-theology  student  from  the 
Peoria  Diocese. 

The  Michael  and  Mary  Brisch  Scholarship.  The  income  from 
$5,000  is  available  to  assist  in  the  education  of  a  pre-theology  student. 

The  Father  Brunner  Scholarship.  The  income  from  the  Lawler 
Farm  is  available  for  a  student  or  students  selected  by  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee. 

The  Father  Seifert  Scholarship.  The  income  from  the  College- 
ville  gravel  deposits  is  available  for  a  student  or  students  selected  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee. 

The  Schumacher  Family  Scholarship.  The  income  from  $10,000 
is  available  for  a  student  or  students  selected  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee. 

The  Ludie  Hebert  Scholarship.  The  income  from  a  farm  lo¬ 
cated  at  Fowler,  Indiana,  is  available  for  a  student  or  students  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

The  Henry  W.  Schmidt  Scholarship.  A  trust  fund  of  $7,145 
to  assist  students  selected  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
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CURRICULUM  ORGANIZATION 

All  courses  are  grouped  under  the  four  Divisions:  Religion  and 
Philosophy,  the  Humanities,  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Social 
Sciences.  Furthermore,  Freshman  courses  (1-19)  and  Sophomore 
(20-29)  are  designated  lower-level,  while  Junior  (30-39)  and  Senior 
(40-51)  are  distinguished  as  upper-level  courses  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tent  and  instructional  procedures.  Ordinarily,  odd  numbered  courses 
are  offered  during  the  first  semester  and  even  numbered  courses 
during  the  second  semester. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  number  of  semester  hours  a  student  must  earn  on  the 
lower  level  is  a  minimum  of  sixty.  Of  these,  the  following  specified 
courses  constitute,  with  the  exceptions,  noted  below,  that  part  of  the 
program  of  general  education  required  of  all.  They  are  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  ordinarily,  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 


Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2,  21,  and  22  - - -  9 

Philosophy  1,  2,  and  21  or  23  — .  9 

English  1-2  (3-4  or  7-8)  _  6 

Speech  1-2  _ _  2 

Humanities  20,  21-22,  23-24,  or  25  6 

Natural  Science  2  and  3-4  _  9 

Social  Science  1-2 . 6 

Social  Science  Elective  . 3 

50 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship; 

Apologetics ;  Catholic  Dogma 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy;  General  Psy¬ 
chology;  Logic 

Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Freshman 
Literature 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Principles  of  Biological  Science;  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Physical  Science 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Economics;  Geography;  History;  Poli¬ 
tics  ;  Sociology 


Exceptions.  1.  A  student  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  specific 
related  courses  for  those  in  which  he  already  has  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  shown  through  an  examination.  2.  Certain  adjust¬ 
ments  are  provided  for  the  student  who  at  registration  definitely  plans 
to  follow  a  program  in  the  natural  sciences,  accounting,  or  teacher 
training.  See  details  under  these  heads.  3.  The  extent  to  which  the 
lower-level  credits  presented  by  the  transfer  student  are  acceptable 
in  place  of  these  required  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  4.  The  non-Catholic  student  may  substitute  other 
courses  for  religion  on  both  the  lower  and  upper  levels. 
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Foreign  Language.  While  offered  as  a  recognized  element 
in  liberal  education,  it  is  not  required  of  all.  However,  German 
specifically  is  required  of  chemistry  majors;  a  foreign  language 
(preferably  German),  of  pre-medical  students;  and  German  or  French 
is  strongly  recommended  for  the  student  planning  to  enter  graduate 
school. 


Examination.  The  General  Culture  Test  will  be  required  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

ADVANCED  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  number  of  semester  hours  on  the  upper  level  required 
for  graduation  is  a  minimum  of  fifty.  The  program  of  advanced  or 
special  education  will  include  the  following: 

Major  Sequence.  Ordinarily  this  will  embrace  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  semester  hours  of  upper-level  credit  in  a  division  or 
department.  The  student  must  maintain  an  index  of  1.00  in  the  courses 
of  this  major  sequence. 

Minor  Sequence.  Ordinarily  this  will  be  a  minimum  of  twelve 
semester  hours  of  upper-level  credit  in  a  department  chosen  for  its 
relation  to  the  major  sequence  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
division. 

Religion  and  Philosophy.  Three  upper-level  hours  in  religion 
and  three  in  philosophy  are  required. 


GRADUATION  —  DEGREES  —  HONORS 

Residence.  Completion  of  the  college  course  requires  normally 
that  the  student  be  in  residence  for  eight  semesters  or  the  equivalent. 
The  last  thirty  semester  hours  and  thirty  quality  points  must  be 
earned  at  Saint  Joseph’s  College.  For  exception,  see  “Degree  in 
Absentia”. 

Semester  Hours  and  Quality  Points.  A  minimum  of  124  se¬ 
mester  hours  and  quality  points  are  required  for  graduation.  At 
least  sixty  hours  must  be  completed  on  the  lower  level,  including  the 
prescribed  work  in  general  education;  at  least  fifty  hours,  includ¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  advanced  and  special  education,  must  be 
completed  on  the  upper  level.  The  student  is  allowed  to  offer  for 
graduation  no  more  than  forty-two  hours  in  a  single  department. 
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Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  examinations 
the  candidate  for  the  degree  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
covering  his  major  field.  This  examination  is  in  written  form,  of 
approximately  six  hours  in  length,  and  given  about  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  commencement.  Furthermore,  he  must  have  taken  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  during  his  senior  year. 

Degrees.  Saint  Joseph’s  College  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  Accounting,  Business  Administration,  Biology,  Biology- 
Chemistry,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Education,  English,  English- 
Joumalism,  Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Mathematics-Physics, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  and  Social  Science.  However,  the 
student  who  majors  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mathematics,  or 
in  Accounting,  Business  Administration,  Education,  or  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  may,  if  he  prefers,  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in¬ 
stead.  Formal  application  for  the  degree  must  be  made  at  least  six 
months  before  the  date  of  graduation. 

Honors  Seminar.  As  a  means  to  promote  scholarship  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  superior  students,  those  departments  which 
offer  a  major  also  conduct  an  honors  seminar.  This  is  a  course  in 
independent  study,  directed  reading,  and  research  in  the  student’s 
field  of  concentration,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  formulated  in 
a  research  paper.  To  be  admitted  the  student  must  have  in  his  junior 
year  maintained  a  B  average  in  his  major  sequence.  Topics  for  re¬ 
search  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  major  professor. 

Graduation  With  Honors,  is  conferred  on  the  basis  of  successful 
completion  of  an  honors  seminar  in  the  department  of  the  student’s 
major  together  with  a  cumulative  index  (through  the  four  years  of 
college)  of  2.00  for  the  honor  Cum  Laude,  of  2.50  for  Magna  Cum 
Laude,  and  of  2.75  for  Summa  Cum  Laude. 

Degree  in  Absentia.  Students  who  have  attained  senior  stand¬ 
ing  after  the  completion  of  three  years  of  residence  and  who  have  then 
transferred  to  a  school  of  law  or  to  a  school  of  medicine  may  secure 
the  degree  in  absentia.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  regarding  total 
hours,  advanced  courses,  major  and  minor  sequences,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  examinations,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  show  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  the  professional  school  in 
which  he  has  enrolled. 


DIVISIONS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  . - . . . .  46 

Departments:  Religion 

Philosophy 

II.  Division  of  Humanities  _ _ _ _ _ - .  52 

Departments:  English 

Journalism 

Modem  Languages 

Classical  Languages 

Music 

III.  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  . . . . . . .  64 

Departments:  Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics 

IV.  Division  of  Social  Sciences  . . . . - . .  82 

Departments:  Accounting 
Economics 

Business  Administration 

History 

Politics 

Sociology 

Education 

Physical  Education 
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DIVISION  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

The  courses,  in  religion  and  philosophy  are  designed  to  present 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  universe,  man,  and  God.  They  stress 
the  philosophical  principles  fundamental  to  deeper  understanding 
of  revealed  truths  and  show  the  relation  of  religion  and  philosophy 
to  other  fields  of  knowledge.  Their  purpose  is  to  expand  the  student’s 
knowledge  and  enrich  his  appreciation  of  Catholic  teaching  and  there¬ 
by  offer  him  incentives  to  shape  his  individual  and  social  life  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  teaching. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

The  Department  of  Religion  offers  a  minor  but  not  a  major 
sequence.  A  minor  sequence  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twelve  se¬ 
mester  hours  on  the  upper  level.  Nine  semester  hours  on  the  lower 
level  and  three  on  the  upper  level  are  obligatory  for  all  Catholic 
students.  Included  must  be  courses.  2,  21,  and  22.  Pre-theological 
students,  however,  will  take  courses  3-4  and  23-24. 

COURSES  IN  RELIGION 

2.  Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship  3  hours 

This  course  is  intended  to  direct  the  student’s  mind  to  the 
spiritual  values  in  the  seven  sacraments  as  the  sources  of  super¬ 
natural  life.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  sacraments  are  shown 
in  relation  to  their  effect  in  the  individual  and  social  order.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  sacrament  and  sacrifice. 

3-4.  Christian  Origins  4  hours 

A  course  for  pre-theological  students,  stressing  the  rational 

foundations  of  the  divine  revelation.  The  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  possibility  and  fact  of  revelation  are  presented  to¬ 
gether  with  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  modem  objections  to  re¬ 
vealed  truth. 

21.  Apologetics  3  hours 

Apologetics  leads  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Church  as  founded  by  Christ.  The  study  proceeds  by  means  of  ra¬ 
tional  proof  for  the  preliminaries  of  faith,  the  existence  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  fact  of  Christian  revelation. 

22.  Catholic  Dogma  3  hours 

Revealed  truth  as  defined  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  systematic  manner:  The  One  God,  the  Trinity,  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  Incarnation  and  Redemption,  Divine  Grace,  Veneration  of  the 
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Saints,  the  Last  Things.  Expected  from  the  student  is  familiarity 
with  source  material  from  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  doctrinal  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Church. 

23-24.  Sacraments  and  Commandments  4  hours 

Intended  for  pre-theological  students,  this  course  deals  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments  in  their  origin,  nature,  and 
effects,  and  with  the  practical  theology  of  the  divine  precepts,. 

30.  Christian  Marriage  3  hours 

Catholic  moral  teaching  is  applied  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
Christian  in  the  world,  with  a  special  study  of  individual  and  social 
problems  involved  in  courtship,  marriage,  and  family. 

33.  History  of  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church  3  hours 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

34.  Modern  Church  History  3  hours 

In  this  course  the  medieval  decline  is  presented  in  the  light  of 
the  rising  nationalism  and  individualism  of  the  modem  age.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  causes  of  the  Reformation  and  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  revival  and  counterreform.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

35.  Liturgy  for  the  Layman  3  hours 

This  course,  by  acquainting  the  layman  with  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church,  prepares  him  to  participate  in  her  ceremonies  with  un¬ 
derstanding  and  profit. 

41.  Introduction  to  Sacred  Scripture  3  hours 

The  Church’s  doctrine  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the 
canonicity  of  the  sacred  books  serves  as,  a  general  introduction  to 
scripture  study.  Readings  from  the  Old  Testament  and  a  study  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  historic  books  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  course.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

42.  The  New  Testament  3  hours 

This  course  includes  introductory  materials  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  and  treats  particularly  the  four  Gospels  as  the 
inspired  life  of  Christ.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

48.  History  of  the  Church  in  North  America  3  hours 

Early  foundations  of  the  Church  in  North  America;  growth 
and  expansion  throughout  the  nineteenth  century;  present  status  of 
the  Church.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  both  a  major  and  a 
minor  sequence.  A  major  sequence  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  on  the  upper  level  which  must  include  courses 
30,  31,  32,  33,  and  six  hours  from  41,  42,  and  44.  A  minor  sequence 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  on  the  upper  level. 

Nine  semester  hours  of  philosophy  on  the  lower  level  and 
three  on  the  upper  level  are  required  of  all  students.  Courses  1,  2, 
and  21  or  23  are  obligatory. 


Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
with  Philosophy  as  Major  Sequence  ** 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester 

Hoars 


Religion  2  ...... 

Philosophy  1, 


3 

6 


English  1-2  (3-4  or  7-8)  _ _ 

Speech  1-2  . . . . . . 

Natural  Science  2  or  3-4 _ _ 


.  6 
.  2 
3-6 


Social  Science  1-2 

Electives  _ 

Physical  Education 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 

Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Literature 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Biological  Science; 

Principles  of  Physical  Science 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Foreign  Language  or  Mathematics 
Physical  Training 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22  . . . . . . .  6 

Philosophy  21,  23  _ _ _ _ _ 6 

Humanities,  Elective  . .  6 


Natural  Science  2  or  3-4 - -  3-6 

Social  Science,  Elective  . 3 

Speech  21-22  _  2 

Electives  _ _ _ — - - 3-6 

32 


Apologetics ;  Catholic  Dogma 
General  Psychology;  Logic 
Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Principles  of  Biological  Science; 

Principles  of  Physical  Science 
Economics ;  Geography ;  History ; 

Politics ;  Sociology 
Advanced  Speech 

Foreign  Language  or  Mathematics 


**  Programs  for  designated  majors  should  be  viewed  as  suggested  patterns 
and  not  as  rigid  schedules.  By  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  the  student 
should  select  a  field  for  concentration  and  with  the  guidance  of  his  faculty 
counselor  plan  his  course  of  studies  for  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


PHILOSOPHY 
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JUNIOR 

Religion,  Upper-Level  . 3 

Philosophy  30  or  31  _ 3 

Philosophy  32  or  33 - 3 

Philosophy  41-42  or  34 . 3-6 

Minor  Sequence  . 6 

Electives  _ 9-12 

30 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Theory  of  Knowledge;  Philosophy  of 
Being 

Natural  Theology;  Philosophy  of  Na¬ 
ture 

History  of  Philosophy ;  Professional 
Ethics 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy  30  or  31 . . — _ _  3  Theory  of  Knowledge;  Philosophy  of 

Being 

Philosophy  32  or  33  — . .  3  Natural  Theology;  Philosophy  of  Na¬ 

ture 

Philosophy  41-42  or  34  . . . .  3-6  History  of  Philosophy;  Professional 

Ethics 

Philosophy  44  _ _  3  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

Philosophy  46  or  51  . . .  3  Philosophy  of  Science;  Honors  Semi¬ 

nar 

Minor  Sequence  . .  6 

Electives  - - - 6-9 

30 


COURSES  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Moral  Philosophy  3  hours 

A  fundamental  course  in  individual  and  social  ethics  dealing 
with  human  acts,  the  moral  law,  conscience,  rights  and  duties.  There 
is  special  emphasis  on  the  practical  application  of  ethical  principles 
to  modern  problems,  individual  and  social. 

2.  Introduction  to  Thomistic  Philosophy  3  hours 

This  course  attempts,  to  provide  the  beginner  with  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  Thomistic 
philosophy.  Systematic  rather  than  historical,  it  presents  the  various 
parts  of  the  Thomistic  teaching  in  their  interrelation. 

21.  General  Psychology  3  hours 

The  rational  principles  underlying  the  study  of  life  —  vegetal, 
sentient,  and  intellectual.  The  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  man  to 
the  science  of  psychology  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  faculties  and  the  soul. 
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23.  Logic  3  hours 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  sense  of  correct  thinking  by 
a  study  of  concepts  and  terms,  judgments  and  propositions,  immedi¬ 
ate  inference,  deduction,  scientific  method,  and  the  sources  of  fallacies. 

30.  Theory  of  Knowledge  3  hours 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  problem  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  light  of  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  criticism.  Presented  with 
practical  application  to  modem  thinking  is  the  traditional  teaching 
on  truth  and  the  sources  of  truth,  sense  knowledge  and  intellectual 
knowledge,  the  value  of  authority.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

31.  Philosophy  of  Being  3  hours 

The  study  of  being  in  its  most  fundamental  aspects.  This 
branch  of  systematic  philosophy  deals  with  the  Thomistic  concepts 
of  act  and  potency,  the  nature  of  causality,  transcendentals,  and 
predicaments,  in  order  to  furnish  the  student  with  the  broad  and 
basic  ideas  essential  to  the  synthetic  grasp  of  reality.  (Offered  in 
1950-51.) 

32.  Natural  Theology  3  hours 

The  study  of  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  in  their  historic 
background  together  with  the  modem  criticism.  The  doctrine  of 
analogy  receives  special  emphasis.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

33.  Philosophy  of  Nature  3  hours 

This  course  integrates  present-day  scientific  discovery  with 
the  basic  Thomistic  principles.  The  problem  of  finality,  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  space  and  time  are  studied  in  the  light  of  traditional 
principles.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

34.  Professional  Ethics  3  hours 

This  course  is  an  application  of  the  principles,  of  moral  phil¬ 
osophy  to  professional  life.  Selected  questions  are  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  a  view  to  offering  norms  of  action  in  matters  of  right 
and  duty  in  the  various  professions. 

35.  Survey  of  Thomistic  Philosophy  3  hours 

This  course  is  especially  suited  to  the  student  whose  work  in 
philosophy  on  the  upper  level  is  limited  to  three  hours.  It  aims  to 
give  a  coordinated  account  of  the  basic  Thomistic  doctrine  on  nature, 
knowledge,  and  God. 
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41.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 


3  hours 


A  course  in  early  philosophy,  especially  of  the  Greek  thinkers. 
The  progress  of  philosophic  thought  is  presented  by  means  of  sources, 
studied  in  their  background,  class  discussions,  public  symposia,  and 
written  reviews.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 


42.  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy 


3  hours 


The  study  of  philosophic  thought  from  the  patristic  age  to 
the  scholastic  decline.  Scholasticism  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
present-day  need  for  a  perennial  philosophy.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 


44.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 


3  hours 


This  course  deals  with  transitional  scholasticism  and  the  rise 
of  the  great  systems  of  modem  philosophy.  Studied  in  their  back¬ 
grounds  are  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hegel.  Treated 
less  extensively  are  the  various  national  philosophies  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  scholasticism  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  41  or  42. 

46.  Philosophy  of  Science  3  hours 

For  the  more  advanced  student  of  both  philosophy  and  science 
this  course  seeks  solid  foundations  for  scientific  coordination  in  the 
basic  principles,  of  Thomism.  Extensive  readings  in  the  history  of 
science  and  of  philosophy  are  required. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  33. 


51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Philosophy 


3  hours 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  teaching  in  this  Division  is  to 
develop  some  degree  of  appreciative  understanding  and  power  of 
expression  in  language,  literature,  and  music,  which  are  generally 
valued  for  their  refining  influence.  This  involves  also  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  relation  between  principles  of  art  and  the  Catholic 
tradition.  Another  objective  is  to  enlarge  the  student’s  acquaintance 
and  enrich  his  sympathy  with  the  culture  of  peoples,  as  reflected 
in  their  language,  literature,  and  music.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  humanities  that  they  contribute  to  the  aims  of  general  educa¬ 
tion;  the  upper-level  courses  make  possible  concentration  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments. 

A  major  is  offered  in  English  and  in  English- journalism; 
minors,  in  English,  journalism,  modern  language,  music,  and  speech. 

DIVISIONAL  COURSES 

The  Division  contributes  to  the  program  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  these  courses:  Freshman  English  1-2  (3-4  and  7-8)  and  the 
sophomore  humanities  courses  20,  21-22,  23-24,  and  25.  All  students 
must,  for  graduation,  show  six  semester  hours  in  freshman  English 
and  six  selected  from  the  sophomore  humanities. 

20.  Literary  Art  Forms  3  hours 

A  reading  course  in  the  main  types  of  literature  with  inter¬ 
pretative  analysis  of  basic  forms,  functions,  and  artistic  values. 
The  aim  is  to  supply  a  basis  for  intelligent  appreciation  of  quality. 
Written  practice  in  some  of  the  types  is  required. 

21-22.  English  Literature  6  hours 

A  chronological  perspective  of  eight  centuries  noting  the  in¬ 
terrelation  of  authors,,  movements,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  other 
literatures  with  English,  but  stressing  a  critical  appreciation  of 
various  literary  forms  as  they  are  met. 

23-24.  World  Literature  6  hours 

Great  classics  —  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  —  are  read 

in  translation  with  attention  to  the  continuity  of  broad  literary 
trends,  to  the  interrelation  of  literatures,,  and  to  such  artistic  values 
as  are  preserved  in  translation. 

25.  Music  Art  Forms  3  hours 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  music  and  of  its  relation  to  human  experience. 
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The  nature  of  music,  its,  forms,  and  its  development  are  studied, 
with  some  attention  to  the  great  composers  in  various  periods. 
Listening  to  records  and  specified  radio  programs  and  attendance 
at  local  concerts  are  integrated  with  the  course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  English  are:  1.  To  teach  the 
student  to  read  with  understanding  and  to  write  and  speak  with 
correctness,  with  exactness,  and  with  some  artistry.  2.  To  develop 
a  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  literature,  especially  of  the  major 
English  and  American  authors.  3.  To  cultivate  what  Newman  calls 
“enlargement  of  mind,”  which  embraces  breadth  and  depth  of  view, 
critical  judgment,  and  good  taste.  4.  To  provide  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  graduate  studies,  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  and 
for  the  study  of  journalism. 

A  major  sequence  comprises  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  in  upper-level  courses  including  at  least  one  semester 
in  each  of  Shakespeare,  Catholic  Literature,  and  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  speech  unless  the  student  has  four  hours  in  lower-level 
speech. 

A  minor  sequence  consists  of  at  least  twelve  semester  hours 
in  upper-level  courses. 

The  group  major  sequence  in  English-joumalism  comprises 
a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  upper-level  courses  in  the 
two  departments  so  distributed  that  there  be  at  least  twelve  in 
each,  including  always  semester  courses  in  Catholic  Literature, 
American  Literature,  and  in  speech  unless  the  student  has  four 
hours  in  lower-level  speech.  The  selection  and  distribution  of  courses 
to  compose  the  group  sequence  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Division. 

Special  Departmental  Regulations.  Entering  freshmen,  and 
transfer  students  without  credit  in  freshmen  composition  work,  must 
take  a  placement  test  before  registration.  Those  who  fail  to  pass 
the  test  satisfactorily  will  be  required  to  take  English  01-02,  with¬ 
out  credit,  and  will  continue  in  this  remedial  course  until  exempted 
on  the  basis  of  their  progress. 

Prior  to  the  semester  examination,  students  in  English  1  will 
be  required  to  make  a  set  minimum  score  in  an  objective  test  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department.  The  results  will  be  combined  with 
those  in  the  course  examinations  to  determine  which  students  shall 
in  the  following  semester  take  the  non-credit  remedial  course.  Sue- 
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cessful  completion  of  English  1-2  (3-4  or  7-8)  is  a  prerequisite  to 
registration  for  higher  courses  in  English. 

A  list  of  obligatory  readings  is  issued  by  the  Department 
for  all  freshmen. 


Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
with  English  as  Major  Sequence  ** 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  . - . . 

. .  3 

Philosophy  1,  2  . ... 

. .  6 

English  1-2  (3-4  or  7-8)  . 

6 

Spppf*h  1-2  . 

2 

Natural  Science  2  or  3-4  „ 

.  3-6 

Social  Silence  1-2 

6 

Electives  . . . . . . . . . 

3-6 

Phvsicsl  Ediimt.lnn  1-2 

32 

Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 

Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Literature 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Biological  Science; 

Principles  of  Physical  Science 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Foreign  Language  or  Humanities 
Physical  Training 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22 - 6 

Philosophy  21  or  23  . . . 3 

Humanities,  Elective - 6 

Natural  Science  2  or  3-4 - 3-6 

Social  Science,  Elective  -  3 

Speech  21-22  _ 2 

Electives  — - - 6-9 
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Apologetics ;  Catholic  Dogma 
General  Psychology;  Logic 
Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Principles  of  Biological  Science; 

Principles  of  Physical  Science 
Economics ;  Geography ;  History ; 

Politics ;  Sociology 
Advanced  Speech 
Foreign  Language;  Journalism; 
Economics 


JUNIOR 


Religion,  Upper-Level  -  3 

English  31-32  or  33-34  _  6 

English  37,  38  or  45 - - —  3-6 

English  41-42  or  43,  44  - 6 

Speech  31-32 - 4 

Minor  Sequence - 6 


Electives  - - - - -  3 

31-34 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Shakespeare ;  American  Literature 
Victorian  Age;  Catholic  Literature; 
English  Novel 

Literary  Criticism;  Chaucer;  Roman¬ 
ticism 

Public  Discussion  and  Debate 


**  The  student  who  intends  to  major  in  English- Journalism  should  see  that 
in  his  sophomore  year  he  includes  Course  21,  Introduction  to  Journalism. 
Electives  in  foreign  language,  history,  philosophy,  and  economics  are 
recommended. 
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Philosophy,  Upper-Level  . . 

English  31-32  or  33-34  . . 

English  37,  38  or  45  . 

English  41-42  or  43,  44  . . 

English  51  _ 

Minor  Sequence  _ _ _ _ 

Electives  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


SENIOR  YEAR 

_  3  Survey  of  Thomistic  Philosophy; 

Professional  Ethics 

_  6  Shakespeare;  American  Literature 

— .  3-6  Victorian  Age;  Catholic  Literature; 

English  Novel 

_  6  Literary  Criticism;  Chaucer;  Roman¬ 
ticism 

. .  3  Honors  Seminar 

_  6 

_  3 


30-33 


COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

01-02.  Remedial  English  No  credit 

A  two-semester  course  designed  to  supply  correction  for  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  syntax,  and  spelling. 
(See  special  regulation,  page  53.) 

1-2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  6  hours 

A  course  intended  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  English  as  a 
tool  in  college  work.  Frequent  written  exercises  are  required.  In¬ 
cluded  also  is  instruction  in  the  proper  and  efficient  use  of  the  library. 

3-4.  Advanced  Rhetoric  and  Composition  6  hours 

A  course  for  those  freshmen  whose  showing  in  placement  tests 
indicates  ability  for  more  advanced  composition  with  emphasis  on 
rhetorical  analysis  and  creative  writing.  Library  orientation  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

7-8.  Freshman  Literature  6  hours 

A  course  restricted  to  certain  pre-theological  students  who 
have  pursued  a  college-preparatory  curriculum.  Advanced  composi¬ 
tion  is  integrated  with  study  of  major  American  authors  in  the  first 
semester  and  of  Catholic  authors  in  the  second.  Library  orienta¬ 
tion  is  included. 

31-32.  Shakespeare  6  hours 

A  critical  study  of  Shakespeare’s  life  and  works.  The  first 
semester  treats  his  life,  the  histories,  and  the  comedies;  the  second 
semester,  the  tragedies.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

33-34.  American  Literature  6  hours 

The  major  prose  and  poetry  writers  of  American  literature 
are  studied  critically  and  historically.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 
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37.  The  Victorian  Age  3  hours 

An  appreciative  study  of  the  great  Victorian  poets  and  prose 

writers  and  their  relation  to  modem  ideas.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

38.  Catholic  Literature  3  hours 

The  course  introduces  the  student  to  Catholic  literature  in 
English,  fosters  appreciative  recognition  of  its  quality,  notes  its 
ties  with  Catholic  literature  in  other  tongues,  and  traces  its  relation 
to  social  backgrounds,.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

41-42.  Literary  Criticism  6  hours 

This  course  leads  the  student  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  literature  as  a  channel  of  culture  and  a  challenge  to  thought  by 
relating  it  to  a  philosophy  of  life,  particularly  as  represented  in  the 
European  tradition.  Insight  into  literary  principles,  criteria,  and 
techniques  is  given  him  through  selected  readings.  The  relative 
merits  of  the  technical,  moral,  aesthetic,  impressionistic,  and  judicial 
schools  of  criticism  are  reviewed  in  a  manner  to  foster  discriminat¬ 
ing  judgment.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

43.  Chaucer  3  hours 

Readings  in  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries,  with  emphasis 
on  literature  and  life  rather  than  on  linguistics.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

44.  Romanticism  3  hours 

A  critical  study  of  the  main  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the 
Romantic  movement  and  its  relation  to  the  times.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

45.  The  English  Novel  3  hours 

Beginning  with  an  historical  investigation  of  their  antecedents, 
the  student  turns  to  a  special  consideration  of  the  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Informal  lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  (Offered 
in  1951-52.) 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  English  3  hours 

COURSES  IN  SPEECH 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  2  hours 

A  beginning  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  speech.  Em¬ 

phasis  is  placed  on  the  voice  and  its  mechanics,  enunciation,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  projection.  Practice  and  criticism  in  various  types 
of  speaking. 

21-22.  Advanced  Speech  2  hours 

A  study  and  application  in  composition  and  delivery  of  the 
principles  underlying  persuasive  speaking.  Practice  in  extemporane- 
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ous  speaking  on  subjects  of  current  interest  and  the  student’s  choice, 
with  attention  given  to  content,  organization,  and  essentials  of 
effective  presentation. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2 

31-32.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate  4  hours 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
panel,  group,  and  parliamentary  discussion  techniques.  The  study 
of  formal  argument  in  its  relation  to  practice  and  contest  debating. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2 

33.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  2  hours 

A  course  designed  to  develop  ability  in  interpreting  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  printed  page  and  in  communicating  that  meaning  to  others. 
Practice  in  interpretation  of  poetry,  prose,  dramatic  literature,  and 
the  monologue.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2 

35-36.  Fundamentals  of  Acting  2  hours 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  acting,  including  concentration, 
memory  of  emotion,  dramatic  action,  characterization,  observation,  and 
rhythm.  Students  participate  in  College  productions. 

38.  Fundamentals  of  Play  Production  2  hours 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  acting  and  the  technical  aspects 
of  play  production  to  prepare  the  student  to  direct  plays  in  schools 
and  communities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  casting, 
rehearsals,  the  use  of  stage  areas,  scenery,  and  make-up.  Students 
participate  in  College  productions. 

40.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Modern  Drama  2  hours 

A  study  in  the  interpretation  of  modern  drama  from  Ibsen  to 
the  present  day.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

Prerequisite:  Speech  33. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  aims  of  the  Department  are:  1.  To  prepare  the  student 
for  practical  work  in  journalism  or  for  graduate  study  in  the  field. 
2.  To  make  him  aware  of  the  opportunities  and  moral  responsibilities 
of  the  Catholic  journalist. 

For  requirements  of  an  English-journalism  major,  see  under 
English. 

For  a  minor  sequence  in  journalism  the  student  must  show 
twelve  semester  hours  in  upper-level  courses. 
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COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

21.  Introduction  to  Journalism  3  hours 

A  basic  course  to  acquaint  the  prospective  journalist  with 
his  field  and  to  show  the  importance  of  a  broad  background  in  other 
areas.  The  course  considers  staff  organization,  newsroom  and  com¬ 
posing  room  procedure,  the  wire  services  and  syndicates,  the  press 
and  the  law.  As  current  problems  in  journalism  are  studied,  appli¬ 
cations  are  made  principally  to  the  small-city  daily.  This  course 
should  be  taken  before  the  student  registers  for  the  upper-level 
work,  especially  for  courses,  31,  32,  and  44. 

31.  News  Writing  and  Reporting  3  hours 

A  practical  course  stressing  news  values,  news  sources,  ac¬ 
curate  gathering  of  news  materials,,  structure  and  style  of  news 
stories,  and  interviews. 

32.  Editing  3  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  copyreading,  re-writing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  proofreading,  page  makeup,  and  type  and  printing  methods. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  preservation  of  good  taste 
and  high  moral  standards  in  the  editing  of  copy. 

34.  Feature  Writing  3  hours 

A  practical  course  in  the  techniques  of  feature  writing  and 
their  application  to  the  various  types  of  feature  stories  and  special 
articles. 

41.  The  Editorial  Page  3  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  writing  the  editorial,  with  analysis  of 
points  of  weakness  and  strength;  elements  which  compose  an  editorial 
page;  the  editor's  responsibility  to  society;  the  technique  of  propa¬ 
ganda. 

44.  Newspaper  Management  and  Advertising  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  business  side  of  newspaper  production.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  departments:  administration,  accounting, 
circulation,  promotion,  and  especially  advertising.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

46.  Ethics  of  Journalism  3  hours 

An  application  of  ethics  to  the  press  in  the  light  of  current 
problems  and  professional  codes;  a  study  of  the  laws,  such  as  those 
of  libel  and  copyright,  which  affect  the  relationship  between  the 
press  and  society.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  primary  aim  in  the  teaching  of  the  modem  languages 
is  to  train  the  student  to  some  proficiency  in  reading  and  under¬ 
standing  the  language  he  studies  and  to  some  facility  in  speaking 
and  writing.  A  second  aim  is  to  give  him  an  acquaintance  with 
the  literature,  culture,  and  history  of  the  people  represented  by  the 
language.  In  addition,  the  Department  provides  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching  of  the  language  in  secondary  schools. 

In  order  that  the  first  of  these  aims  may  be  realized  with 
some  degree  of  completeness,  the  student  is  urged  to  take  at  least 
two  years  of  a  language.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  less  than  one 
year  of  beginning  work;  that  is,  credit  for  the  first  semester  in 
an  introductory  course  will  be  withheld  until  his  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  second-semester  work.  Students  who  have  completed  two 
or  more  units  of  a  language  in  high  school  may  be  admitted  to  the 
second  semester  of  the  college  introductory  course  or  even  to  the 
intermediate  course  in  that  language  by  successfully  passing  a  quali¬ 
fying  test. 

In  each  of  the  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
there  is  available  a  minor  sequence  consisting  of  twelve  semester 
hours  in  upper-level  courses. 

COURSES  IN  FRENCH 

1-2.  Introductory  French  6  hours 

Careful  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  French  grammar  and 
pronunciation.  Simultaneous  development  of  the  four  ends  of  language 
study:  reading,  comprehension,  writing,  and  speaking. 

21-22.  Intermediate  French  6  hours 

Intensive  reading  of  selected  short  stories,  plays,  and  excerpts 
which  treat  of  French  customs  and  culture.  Review  of  grammar. 
Exercises  in  writing  and  speaking. 

31.  Advanced  French  Composition  3  hours 

Exercises  in  idiomatic  construction  and  beauty  of  expression. 
Prerequisite:  French  1-2  and  21-22,  or  equivalent. 

32.  French  Literature  3  hours 

A  survey  of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  nine¬ 

teenth  century.  Reading  assignments  and  written  reports. 

41-42.  French  Literature  6  hours 

A  survey  of  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Special  emphasis  on  the  Catholic  Renascence.  Reading 
assignments  and  written  reports. 
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COURSES  IN  GERMAN 

1-2.  Introductory  German  6  hours 

Exercises  in  pronunciation,  essentials  of  grammar,  and  func¬ 

tional  vocabulary.  Intensive  reading  from  graded  texts. 

21-22.  Intermediate  German  6  hours 

Review  of  grammar.  Practice  in  reading  and  writing.  Required 
selections  from  modem  works  in  the  narrative,  dramatic,  and  scientific 
styles. 

26.  Scientific  German  3  hours 

An  intensive  reading  course  for  students  majoring  in  science. 
This  course  may  be  substituted  for  German  22. 

35-36.  History  of  German  Literature  6  hours 

A  survey  of  German  literature.  Reading  assignments;  oral 
and  written  reports. 

41-42.  German  Drama  6  hours 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  classical  period,  and  the  reading  of  modern  dramatists 
from  Kleist  to  Hauptmann. 

COURSES  IN  SPANISH 

1-2.  Introductory  Spanish  6  hours 

Drill  in  the  basic  grammatical  rules  with  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  reading  and  conversational  ability.  Written  exercises 
are  required. 

21-22.  Intermediate  Spanish  6  hours 

Review  of  grammatical  forms.  Advanced  grammar  and  syn¬ 
tax.  Reading  of  graded  texts.  Practice  in  conversation  and  writ¬ 
ten  reports. 

26.  Commercial  Spanish  3  hours 

Study  of  the  language  used  in  business,  its  forms  and  idioms. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  letter  writing  and  other  business  docu¬ 
ments. 


31-32.  Spanish  Literature  6  hours 

Survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  modem 
times.  Selected  readings  from  the  most  important  authors.  Writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  reports.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

41-42.  Spanish-Ame-rican  Literature  6  hours 

A  survey  of  Spanish  American  literature  with  emphasis  on 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Selected  readings  from 
representative  authors  from  the  various  countries.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

The  aim  of  teaching  in  the  Greek  courses  is:  1.  To  give  the 
student  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  2.  To 
impart  some  understanding  of  the  contribution  which  Greek  has 
made  towards  the  English  language. 

The  aim  of  teaching  in  the  Latin  courses  is:  1.  To  develop 
in  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  to  an  extent  that 
he  may  be  able  to  read,  understand,  and  appreciate  masterpieces 
of  Latin  literature.  2.  To  prepare  him  to  continue  his  studies  in  a 
major  seminary. 


COURSES  IN  GREEK 

1-2.  Introductory  Greek  6  hours 

The  course  aims  to  impart  the  fundamentals  of  inflection  and 
rules  of  syntax  as  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

21-22.  New  Testament  Greek  6  hours 

The  course  aims  to  impart  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  through  the  reading  of  some  selections  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

COURSES  IN  LATIN 

1-2.  Introductory  Latin  6  hours 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  have  not  taken  Latin 
in  high  school;  it  covers  in  one  year  the  matter  usually  taken  in 
two  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Latin  6  hours 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  present  two  years  of  Latin 

from  high  school.  The  Catilinian  Orations  and  selections  from  Vergil's 
Aeneid  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 

5.  Cicero  3  hours 

Selections  from  the  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Pro  Archia, 
and  from  the  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4  or  equivalent. 

6.  Horace  3  hours 

Selected  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires,  and  the  Ars  Poetica. 

7-8.  Latin  Prose  Composition  2  hours 

Graded  exercises,  for  translating  from  English  to  Latin.  This 

course  is  complementary  to  Latin  5  and  6. 
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21.  Livy  3  hours 

Roman  History:  selections  from  Books  21,  22,  24,  and  25. 

22.  Patristic  and  Medieval  Latin  3  hours 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
A  study  of  Latin  hymnody. 

25-26.  Latin  Prose  Composition  2  hours 

A  continuation  of  Latin  7-8. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

The  Department  aims  to  further  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
development  of  the  student  through  the  medium  of  music  theory 
and  practice.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  musical  theory,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  applied  music  is  available  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  and  all 
band  and  orchestral  instruments. 

COURSES  IN  MUSICAL  THEORY 

1.  Basic  Theory  2  hours 

An  introductory  course  in  musical  theory  covering  musical 
notation,  scales  and  intervals  to  prepare  the  student  for  further 
work  in  theory. 

2.  Ear  Training  2  hours 

A  course  designed  to  train  the  student  in  identifying  intervals,, 
chords  and  melodies. 

23-24.  Harmony  4  hours 

The  study  of  chords  and  their  progressions.  Also  a  complete 
study  of  cadences,  transitions,  and  modulations. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1. 

33.  Counterpoint  I  2  hours 

Strict  and  Free  Counterpoint  —  four  species;  two-voiced 
counterpoint. 

Prerequisite:  Music  23-24. 

34.  Counterpoint  II  2  hours 

Florid  counterpoint  —  fifth  species,  canon,  and  fugue;  three 
and  four-part  counterpoint. 

Prerequisite:  Music  33. 
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35-36.  Orchestration  4  hours 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  instruments;  scoring  of 
compositions  for  band  and  orchestra. 

Prerequisite:  Music  23-24. 

43-44.  Composition  4  hours 

Original  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Music  34. 


COURSES  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

11-12.  Voice  or  Instrument  2  hours 

Private  instruction  in  the  following  fields  of  applied  music 
are  offered:  a)  voice  b)  piano  c)  organ  d)  violin  or  other  string 
instruments  e)  wind  instruments  f)  percussion  instruments. 


21-22.  Voice  or  Instrument  2  hours 

A  continuation  of  Applied  Music  11-12. 

31-32.  Voice  or  Instrument  2  hours 

A  continuation  of  Applied  Music  21-22. 


41-42.  Voice  or  Instrument 

A  continuation  of  Applied  Music  31-32. 


2  hours 
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DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

The  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  comprises  three  fields: 
mathematics,  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  biological  sciences.  The 
general  aim  of  the  Division  is,  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  as  a  masterpiece  of  God’s  creation  and  thereby  to  make 
an  integral  contribution  to  the  program  of  liberal  education. 

Both  the  divisional  and  departmental  courses  are  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  obtain:  1.  Factual  information  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.  2.  An  understanding  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
gaining  this  information  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  methods 
used  for  overcoming  such  difficulties.  3.  An  ability  to  comprehend 
and  to  evaluate  critically  statements  concerning  the  subject  matter 
of  the  sciences.  4.  Knowledge  of  some  accepted  solutions  to  the 
problems  posed  by  time  and  quantity,  the  physical  world  and  liv¬ 
ing  organisms,  and  the  application  of  these  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  modern  living. 

The  departmental  courses  have  these  further  purposes,:  1.  To 
develop  skill  in  the  generally  accepted  methods  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  2.  To  prepare  the  student  for  work  in  graduate  or  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  3.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  entrance  into  certain  vocational  fields,  upon  graduation. 

The  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  offers  a  major  sequence 
leading  to  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  in  each  of  the  following  Depart¬ 
ments:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mathematics.  The  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  a  major  or  a  minor  sequence  are  prescribed 
by  the  respective  department. 

Students  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences  will  substitute  the 
prerequisite  departmental  courses,  on  the  lower  level  for  the  nine 
semester  hours  of  divisional  courses  in  natural  sciences  otherwise 
demanded  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  in  general  education. 

A  group  major  in  biology-chemistry  is  offered  by  the  Division 
for  pre-medical  students.  The  minimum  requirement  is  thirty-six 
hours,  in  upper-level  courses  in  biology  and  chemistry  so  distributed 
as  to  include  a  minimum  of  sixteen  in  each  department.  This  group 
major  must  include  the  following  upper-level  courses:  Biology  39, 
43-44,  and  Chemistry  31-32,  33,  and  41.  No  minor  sequence  is  required. 

The  Division  offers  also  a  group  major  in  mathematics- 
physics.  The  minimum  requirement  is  thirty-six  semester  hours  in 
upper-level  courses  chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division.  Mathematics  31,  34,  41,  and  Physics  31, 
41,  42,  and  43  must  always  be  included.  No  minor  sequence  is  required. 
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DIVISIONAL  COURSES 

1.  General  Mathematics  3  hours 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  selected  and  treated  with 
the  intent  to  train  the  student  in  the  statement,  organization,  and 
communication  of  scientific  ideas;  to  initiate  him  in  the  discipline 
of  mathematical  thinking;  to  supply  him  with  some  concepts  and 
methods  basic  to  exact  science.  Particular  stress  is.  laid  on  the 
four  methods  of  deductive  reasoning  used  in  mathematics:  direct 
method,  indirect  method,  mathematical  induction,  and  method  of 
infinite  descent.  The  subject  matter  further  includes  brief  treat¬ 
ment  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  ge¬ 
ometry,  the  calculus,  and  non-Euclidian  geometry. 

2.  Principles  of  Biological  Science  3  hours 

This  course,  designed  for  the  student  who  does  not  intend 
to  major  in  the  natural  sciences,  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
some  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  basic  principles  of  bio¬ 
logical  science  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  more  common¬ 
ly  known  plant  and  animal  forms.  These  are  studied  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  man  as  a  living  entity  sharing  certain  functions  with  them, 
dependent  upon  them  for  nutrition,  clothing,  medicine,  and  industrial 
processes,  or  guarding  himself  against  them  for  purposes  of  health. 
Four  hours  a  week:  two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  demonstration. 

3-4.  Principles  of  Physical  Science  6  hours 

This  course,  for  the  student  who  does  not  intend  to  major 
in  the  natural  sciences,  deals  with  the  chief  concepts,  theories,  and 
laws  by  which  physical  scientists  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  in  so  far  as  these  serve  as  a  background  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  technical  civilization.  The  topics  are  selected  from 
physics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mathematics. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

The  departmental  courses  in  biology  are  intended  to  help 
the  student  acquire:  1.  A  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
biological  sciences  and  some  skill  in  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  biological  problems.  2.  The  necessary  background  for 
work  in  graduate  or  professional  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
biological  science.  3.  The  biological  background  for  certain  profes¬ 
sional  careers  such  as  teaching  biology  in  secondary  schools  or  work¬ 
ing  with  biological  surveys  and  in  museum  laboratories. 
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The  minimum  requirement  in  upper-level  courses  for  a  major 
sequence  in  biology  is  twenty-four  semester  hours;  for  a  minor 
sequence,  twelve  semester  hours. 

Majors  in  biology  must  show  credit  in  Chemistry  31-32  and 
Physics  21-22.  Pre-medical  students  must  show  four  semesters  of 
credit,  or  the  equivalent,  in  a  modem  foreign  language.  German  and 
French  are  recommended. 


Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Biology  as  Major  and  Chemistry  as  Minor  Sequence  ** 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  _ _ _ _ — . . . —  3 

Philosophy  1 . 3 

English  1-2  or  3-4 -  6 

Biology  1,  2  _ 8 

Chemistry  1,  2  _  8 

Mathematics  1,  3 _ 6 

Physical  Education  1-2  — - - - 

34 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 

Moral  Philosophy 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Zoology ;  Botany 

General  Inorganic;  Qualitative 

Algebra ;  Trigonometry 

Physical  Training 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22  . . .  6 

Philosophy  2 . . . . — . —  3 

Humanities,  Elective  - .  3 


Physics  21-22  . . . . .  8 

Biology  31-32  _ _ _ _  6 

Social  Science  1-2  _ _ _ _ _  6 

Speech  1-2  — . . . — - -  2 

34 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  21  . . — . — - -  3 

German  1-2  - - - - -  6 

Biology  33,  34  . — .  4 

Biology  39,  40  . . —  8 

Chemistry  31-32  . . . __  8 

History,  Elective  . . . . . . .  3 

32 


Apologetics ;  Catholic  Dogma 
Introduction  to  Thomistic  Philosophy 
Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

College  Physics 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 


YEAR 

General  Psychology 

Introductory  German 

History  of  Medicine;  Microtechnique 

Embryology;  Animal  Histology 

Organic  Chemistry 


**  Students  who  prefer  a  group  major  in  biology-chemistry  should  elect 
three  upper-level  hours  in  the  Division  of  Humanities  in  place  of  Biology  40. 
Pre-medical  students  are  advised  to  include  Philosophy  34  and  Biology  45 
in  their  programs. 
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SENIOR 


Religion,  Upper-Level - 3 

Philosophy  33  or  34 - 3 

German  21,  26 _ 6 

Biology  43-44  _ 8 

Biology  41  or  45 _ 4 

Chemistry  33  _ _ 4 

Chemistry  34  or  42  or  44 _ 4 

Biology  51  or  Elective _ 2-3 


34-35 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Philosophy  of  Nature;  Professional 
Ethics 

Intermediate ;  Scientific 
Bacteriology 

Invertebrate  Zoology ;  Physiology 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Adv.  Quantitative;  Elementary  Phys¬ 
ical  ;  Biochemistry 
Honors  Seminar 


COURSES  IN  BIOLOGY 

1.  Introductory  Zoology  4  hours 

The  fundamental  principles  of  animal  biology  and  a  study 
of  appropriate  type  forms  illustrating  the  various  phyla,  with  stress 
on  laboratory  exercises.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  each  week.  Students  majoring  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences 
may  substitute  this  course  for  the  divisional  course  in  biological 
science. 

2.  Introductory  Botany  4  hours 

The  fundamentals  of  plant  biology  including  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  common  plants  and  trees,  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  and  an  introduction  to  the  Men- 
delian  laws  of  heredity.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  each  week. 

3.  Introductory  Biology  4  hours 

A  brief  course  in  general  biology  intended  primarily  for 
physical  education  students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  some 
typical  plant  and  animal  forms  together  with  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  human  biology.  Not  open  to  students  showing  credit 
in  Biology  1.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  divisional  course, 
Principles  of  Biological  Science,  by  students  planning  to  major  in 
physical  education.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
each  week. 

12.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  4  hours 

An  introductory  course  intended  primarily  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion  majors.  The  course  is  recommended  for  students  preparing  to 
teach  biology  or  health  in  high  school.  Three  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  3  or  1. 

15.  Personal  and  Community  Health  3  hours 

Personal  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  family 
and  community;  relation  of  sanitation  and  disease  control  to  com- 
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munity  health;  communicable  diseases.  Three  lecture  periods  each 
week. 

31-32.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  6  hours 

The  study  of  type  forms  of  different  classes  of  vertebrates, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  morphological  relationships  of  the  various 
organs  and  systems.  One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods 
each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1. 

33.  History  of  Medicine  2  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  medical  science  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Particular  interest  is  centered 
on  a  review  of  the  developments  and  an  examination  of  the  trends 
in  American  medicine.  Two  lecture  periods  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1. 

34.  Microtechnique  2  hours 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  plant 
tissues  and  small  organisms  for  microscopic  study.  Two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  1  or  2,  and  Chemistry  2. 

38.  Genetics  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  heredity  and  the  operation 
of  hereditary  factors  in  the  origin  and  development  of  species  and  of 
individual  traits.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  human  heredity  and 
the  analysis  of  family  pedigrees. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1  or  2. 

39.  Embryology  4  hours 

A  study  of  comparative  vertebrate  embryology,  including  ferti¬ 

lization,  segmentation,  formation  of  germ  layers,  tissues  and  organs, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig. 
Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  32. 

40.  Animal  Histology  4  hours 

A  microscopic  study  of  normal  vertebrate  tissues  and  organs, 
with  special  reference  to  human  tissues.  Two  lectures  and  two  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods,  each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  32  and  Chemistry  2. 

41.  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  hours 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  relationships  of  represen¬ 
tative  species  of  invertebrates  with  reference  to  classification.  This 
course  includes  some  field  work  in  ecological  study,  collection  of 
specimens,  their  identification  and  preparation  for  laboratory  and 
museum  display.  Primarily  intended  as  a  background  for  teaching 
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biology.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1. 

43-44.  Bacteriology  8  hours 

A  study  of  bacterial  structure,  life  activities,  and  classifica¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  principles  of  immunology.  Laboratory  methods 
of  culture,  isolation,  and  identification  of  various  organisms,  particu¬ 
larly  enteric  forms;  water,  milk,  soil,  and  food  bacteriology.  Two 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  2  and  Chemistry  2. 

45.  Physiology  4  hours 

A  study  of  vertebrate  physiology  with  special  reference  to 
human  functions.  Designed  primarily  for  pre-medical  students  and 
others  whose  field  of  concentration  is  biology.  Selected  laboratory 
experiments.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods 
each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  1  and  Chemistry  2. 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Biology  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  are  designed  to 
help  the  student:  1.  To  understand  and  appreciate,  by  means  of 
basic  courses,  the  principles  of  chemistry.  2.  By  means  of  carefully 
supervised  laboratory  work  and  by  an  introduction  to  the  literature 
of  the  field:  a)  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately  natural  phenomena, 
b)  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  problem  of  the  application  of  the 
theoretical  principles  to  actual  experimental  work.  3.  By  a  study 
of  the  literature  and  by  means  of  a  minor  research  problem  to 
initiate  the  development  of  the  skills  and  attitudes  requisite  for  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  4.  To  meet  the  basic  requirements 
in  chemistry  for  entrance  into  graduate  school,  medical  school,  or 
industrial  chemistry. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  sequence  in  chemistry 
is  twenty-four  semester  hours  on  the  upper  level,  including  courses 
in  organic,  quantitative  analysis,  and  physical  chemistry.  For  a 
minor  sequence  twelve  semester  hours  in  upper-level  courses,  in¬ 
cluding  Chemistry  33,  are  required. 

The  following  are  prerequisite  for  upper-level  courses,  or 
requisite  for  graduation:  Chemistry  1,  2,  38,  and  either  49  or  51. 
It  is  further  necessary  for  a  student  majoring  in  chemistry  to  show 
credit  in  Mathematics  1,  3,  4,  21,  22,  and  in  Physics  21-22.  Two 
years  of  college  German,  or  the  equivalent,  must  be  completed. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  laboratory  periods  are  three-hour 
periods. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Chemistry  as  Major  and  Mathematics  as  Minor  Sequence* * 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  . . . . . .  3 

Philosophy  1,  2  _ _ _ _ _ _  6 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . . . .  6 

Speech  1-2  . . . . . . .  2 

Mathematics  1,  3,  4  . .  9 

Chemistry  1,  2  . . . . . .  8 

Physical  Education  1-2  . .  - 

34 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Algebra ;  Trigonometry ;  Analytics 
General  Inorganic;  Qualitative 
Physical  Training 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22  _ _ _  6 

German  1-2  . . . . . .  6 

Chemistry  31-32  . . . . .  8 

Physics  21-22  _ 8 

Mathematics  21,  22  . 6 

34 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  21  or  23  _  3 


Philosophy,  Upper-Level  _ 3 

Social  Science  1-2  . . .  6 

German  21,  26  . . . . . .  6 

Chemistry  33,  34  . 8 

Chemistry  37,  38  . 2 


Mathematics  31  . . . . .  3 

31 

SENIOR 

Religion,  Upper-Level  Elective  .  3 


Humanities,  Elective  . 6 

Chemistry  45-46  — . 8 

Chemistry  49-50  or  51  . 2-3 

Mathematics  33,  34  . 6 

Mathematics  41  . 3 


History,  Upper-Level  Elective  . .  3 

31-32 


Apologetics ;  Catholic  Dogma 
Introductory  German 
Organic  Chemistry 
College  Physics 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 


YEAR 

General  Psychology;  Logic 
Philosophy  of  Nature;  Ethics;  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Thomistic  Philosophy 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Intermediate ;  Scientific 
Quantitative ;  Adv.  Quantitative  An¬ 
alysis 

Literature  of  Chemistry;  Pro-seminar 
Calculus  II 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History;  Sacred  Scripture 

Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Physical  Chemistry 

Research  in  Chemistry;  Honors 
Seminar 

College  Geometry;  Differential  Equa¬ 
tions 

Theory  of  Equations 


**  Students  majoring  in  Chemistry  should  make  no  changes  in  the  sequence 
of  courses  without  the  written  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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COURSES  IN  CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Chemistry  4  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  chemistry,  the  course  stresses 
the  atomic  theory  and  general  chemical  laws  and  theories  govern¬ 
ing  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and  solutions.  The  work  in  the  laboratory 
consists  of  experiments  involving  inorganic  reactions.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  4  hours 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  with  emphasis  on  inorganic 
substances.  The  elements  are  studied  individually  and  as  members  of 
related  groups  with  the  view  of  appreciating  the  relationships  among 
all  substances  in  nature.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  qualitative 
analysis  using  a  semi-micro  technique  for  representative  ions  in 
the  inorganic  field.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1. 

31-32.  Organic  Chemistry  8  hours 

A  study  of  the  structure,  reactions,  and  properties  of  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  carbon  compounds.  The  applications  of  organic 
chemistry  in  industry  and  medicine  are  emphasized.  In  the  laboratory 
the  important  methods  and  techniques  are  stressed.  The  material 
presented  in  the  lectures  is  illustrated  by  the  preparation  and  identi¬ 
fication  of  typical  compounds.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period 
each  week. 

Perequisite:  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

33.  Quantitative  Analysis  4  hours 

A  study  of  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which  analytical 
methods  are  based  and  an  explanation  and  application  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  involved.  In  the  laboratory  the  standard  volumetric  and  gravi¬ 
metric  procedures  are  used.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods 
each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

34.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  4  hours 

An  advanced  study  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  laboratory 
work  includes  calibration  of  weights  and  volumetric  apparatus.  Some 
use  is  made  of  instrument  analysis  by  the  use  of  electrolytic,  colori¬ 
metric,  and  electrometric  titration  procedures.  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  33. 
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37.  Literature  of  Chemistry  1  hour 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
literature  of  the  field.  Weekly  library  reports  based  on  the  study 
of  periodicals  and  reference  works  are  required. 

38.  Pro-seminar  in  Chemistry  1  hour 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  majoring 
in  chemistry  with  library  research.  Students  are  also  introduced 
to  the  norms  and  procedures  for  writing  a  research  report. 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  37. 

39.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  2  hours 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  32,  the  course  deals  with  reaction 
mechanisms.  Class  discussions,  requiring  extensive  use  of  the  library 
facilities,  on  advanced  organic  reactions  and  laboratory  procedures 
are  held.  Two  lectures  each  week.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  31-32. 

41.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  4  hours 

A  course  intended  primarily  for  students  who  lack  the  mathe¬ 
matical  preparation  for  the  more  extensive  course,  Chemistry  45-46. 
The  principles  of  physical  chemistry  are  treated  from  a  descriptive 
viewpoint  with  emphasis  on  solutions,  colloids,  and  physical  structure. 
This  course  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  chemistry.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  Physics  21-22. 

45-46.  Physical  Chemistry  8  hours 

A  fundamental  course  based  on  the  principles  of  physical 
chemistry.  The  role  of  energy  in  chemical  reactions  is  treated  both 
from  the  descriptive  and  the  analytical  viewpoints.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  33,  Mathematics  21,  22,  and 
Physics  21-22. 

47.  Biochemistry  4  hours 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  organisms,  of  the  food  materials 
required  by  them,  and  the  chemical  changes  attending  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  these  food  materials  into  the  substances  composing 
these  organisms.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  31-32. 
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48.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  2  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  quantum  theory  and  an  application  of 
quantum  restrictions  to  chemical  phenomena.  This  is  followed  by 
a  treatment  on  photo  energy  and  a  discussion  of  the  periodic  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  elements  and  the  arrangement  of  the  periodic  chart. 
(Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

49-50.  Research  in  Chemistry  2  hours 

Early  in  the  first  semester,  topics  for  research  problems  are 
chosen.  Throughout  the  year,  library  research  is  pursued.  Progress 
reports  are  made  and  discussed. 

Prerequisites:  A  reading  knowledge  of  German,  Chemistry 
37  and  38. 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Chemistry  3  hours 

An  alternate  course  for  Chemistry  49-50,  open  to  students  who 
have  made  a  B  average  in  the  chemistry  courses  of  the  junior  year. 

Prerequisites:  A  reading  knowledge  of  German,  Chemistry 
37  and  38. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

In  addition  to  their  contribution  to  general  education  the 
courses  in  geology  are  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  entrance 
into  graduate  school  or  specific  occupational  fields.  In  this,  latter 
respect  the  courses  are  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  enable  him 
to  work  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  State  Geo¬ 
logical  Surveys,  or  to  train  him  for  employment  in  the  petroleum 
or  mining  industries,  or  with  the  National  Park  Service,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  the  home  laboratory. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  upper-level  courses,  including  Geology  33,  34,  41,  43,  44,  47, 
48.  For  a  minor  sequence,  twelve  semester  hours  in  upper-level 
courses  are  required. 

Students  majoring  in  Geology  must  show  credit  in  or  give 
evidence  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  Biology  1,  2,  Physics  21-22,  Chem¬ 
istry  1,  3,  and  Mathematics  1,  3. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Geology  as  Major  Sequence 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  . . . . .  3 

Philosophy  1  _ 3 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . .  6 

Biology  1,  2  — - -  8 

Chemistry  1,  2  _ 8 

Mathematics  1,  3  _ _  6 

Physical  Education  1-2  . 

34 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 

Moral  Philosophy 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Zoology ;  Botany 

General  Inorganic ;  Qualitative 

Algebra ;  Trigonometry 

Physical  Training 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22  _ _ _ _ _  6 

Philosophy  21,  2  . . . .  6 

Speech  1,  2  . . . . . . .  2 

Geology  1,  2  - -  8 

Physics  21-22  _ _ _ _ _  8 


30 

JUNIOR 


Religion  30  or  Philosophy  33 _ _  3 

Humanities,  Elective  . . 6 

Social  Science  1-2 _ 6 

Geology  33,  34  . . . . .  7 

Geology  36  _ 3 

Minor  Sequence  _ 6 


31 

SENIOR 


Religion  30  or  Philosophy  33 _ _  3 

Geology  41,  42  . 7 

Geology  43,  44  . 7 

Geology  46  _ 3 

Geology  47-48  _ _ _ 2 

Minor  Sequence  _ 6 


History,  Upper-Level  Elective  _  3 


Apologetics ;  Catholic  Dogma 
General  Psychology;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Physical ;  Historical 
College  Physics 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Philosophy  of 
Nature 

Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Mineralogy ;  Petrology 
Surveying  and  Mapping 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage ;  Philosophy  of 
Nature 

Paleontology;  Oil  Geology 
Structural ;  Economic  Geology 
Advanced  Principles 
Pro-seminar 


31 


GEOLOGY 
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COURSES  IN  GEOLOGY 


1.  Physical  Geology  4  hours 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  field  of  geology 
through  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  rock  weathering,  mass 
wasting,  running  water,  sculpture  of  lands  by  streams,  subsurface 
water,  lakes  and  swamps.,  glaciers,  glaciation,  erosion  and  deposition 
by  the  wind,  marine  erosion  and  reposition,  volcanoes  and  volcanism, 
deformation  of  the  earth’s  crust,  earthquakes,  metamorphism,  land 
forms,  the  common  rocks  and  minerals,  topographic  maps.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 

2.  Historical  Geology  4  hours 

A  further  introduction  to  the  field  of  geology  through  a  study 

of  the  following  topics:  earth  history  recorded  in  the  rocks,  the 
constant  change  of  living  things,  the  scale  of  time,  the  Archeozoic, 
Proterozoic,  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic  world,  fossils,  geologic 
folios,  land  forms.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  1. 

24.  Principles  of  Geology  4  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  geological  science.  This  course 
deals  with  the  study  of  the  physiography,  structure,  and  history  of 
the  earth  as  revealed  in  rock  formations  and  natural  deposits.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Geology  1. 

25.  Physical  Geography  and  Conservation  3  hours 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  earth,  its  surface  features, 
land  forms  and  water  bodies,  erosion,  varieties  of  climate,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  natural  resources.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
principles  of  conservation  in  relation  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
availability  of  the  world’s  natural  resources. 

33.  Mineralogy  4  hours 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  physical,  chemical,  descriptive, 
economic,  and  determinative  mineralogy.  Two  lectures  and  two  lab¬ 
oratory  periods  each  week. 

34.  Petrology  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  formation,  occurrence,  and  characteristics  of 
the  common  rocks  together  with  their  field  identification.  Two  lec¬ 
tures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  33. 

36.  Plane  Table  Surveying  and  Mapping  3  hours 

Construction  of  surveys  and  maps  of  assigned  areas.  Lectures 
and  field  work. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  3. 
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41.  Paleontology  3  hours 

Invertebrate  paleontology.  Morphology,  classification,  geologi¬ 
cal  significance  of  fossils;  special  study  of  index  fossils  of  North 
America.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  1,  2,  and  Biology  1. 

42.  Oil  Geology  3  hours 

A  course  which  aims  to  furnish  practical  information  on  the 
geology  of  the  occurrence  and  production  of  oil. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  1  and  2. 

43.  Structural  Geology  4  hours 

A  study  of  the  framework  of  the  earth’s  crust;  the  deformation 
of  the  earth,  its  causes  and  effects.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  1,  2,  and  Mathematics  1,  3. 

44.  Economic  Geology  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  for  the  formation  of  mineral 
deposits,  together  with  an  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
study  of  specific  economic  mineral  deposits. 

Prequisites:  Geology  1,  2,  and  34. 

46.  Advanced  Principles  of  Geology  3  hours 

A  genetic  treatment  of  basic  postulates  employed  in  geology. 
An  integration  of  concepts,  techniques,  and  methods  derived  from 
previous  courses. 

47-48.  Pro-seminar  in  Geology  2  hours 

For  students  majoring  in  geology.  Discussion  of  special 
problems. 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Geology  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  departmental  courses  in  mathematics  are  designed  to 
help  the  student  attain:  1.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  methods  of  deductive  reasoning.  2.  Certification 
for  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  3.  Adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  work  in  graduate  or  professional  schools..  4.  Facility  in 
using  the  tools  of  mathematics,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences, 
and  in  business. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  in  mathematics  is 
twenty-two  semester  hours  in  upper-level  courses  including  Mathe¬ 
matics  31,  33,  34,  and  41.  For  a  minor  sequence  nine  semester  hours 
in  upper-level  courses  are  required  including  Mathematics  31  and  33. 
The  following  lower-level  courses  are  prerequisite  for  all  upper-level 
courses:  Mathematics  1,  3,  4,  21,  and  22. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Mathematics  as  Major  and  Physics  as  Minor  Sequence  ** 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  . 3 

Philosophy  1,  2  _  6 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . 6 

Speech  1-2  _ 2 

Mathematics  1,  3,  4  . . . . . .  9 

Social  Science  1-2  _  6 

Physical  Education  1-2  . - 


32 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Algebra ;  Trigonometry ;  Analytics 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Physical  Training 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22  . . .  6 

Philosophy  21  or  23  . . . .  3 

Humanities,  Elective  . . . —  6 


Physics  21-22  . 8 

Mathematics  21,  22 _  6 

Social  Science,  Elective  . —  3 

32 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy,  Upper-Level  - 3 

Mathematics  31,  41  _ _ _  6 

Mathematics  32,  34  or  35,  42  . .  6-5 


Mathematics  33  or  43  . . . .  3-2 

Physics  31,  45,  46  . . . . .  9 

Electives  - - - - -  3-6 

30-31 
SENIOR 

Religion,  Upper-Level  - - -  3 

Mathematics  32,  34  or  35,  42  -  6-5 


Mathematics  33  or  43  - - -  3-2 

Mathematics  51  or  Elective  .  3 

Physics  41-42  or  44  . . . . 6-3 

Electives  - . . . . . —  9-12 


30-28 


Apologetics;  Catholic  Dogma 

General  Psychology;  Logic 

Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

College  Physics 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Economics ;  Geography ;  History ; 
Politics ;  Sociology 

YEAR 

Philosophy  of  Nature;  Ethics;  Survey 
of  Thomistic  Philosophy 

Calculus  II;  Theory  of  Equations 

Advanced  Calculus;  Differential  Equa¬ 
tions;  Solid  Analytics;  Non-Eucli- 
dian  Geometry 

College  Geometry;  History  of  Math. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Elec¬ 
tronics  I;  Electronics  II 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Advanced  Calculus ;  Differential 
Equations;  Solid  Analytics;  Non- 
Euclidian  Geometry 
College  Geometry;  History  of  Math. 
Honors  Seminar 
Modern  Physics;  Mechanics 


**  Students  who  plan  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  mathematics- 
physics  group  major  are  advised  to  substitute  three  hours  in  physics 
for  Advanced  Calculus,  (Mathematics  32)  in  the  senior  year. 
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COURSES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

01.  Remedial  Algebra  No  credit 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  who  do  not  qualify  for 
Mathematics  1  in  a  proficiency  test  administered  during  the  Sep¬ 
tember  freshman  orientation  program.  This  course  covers  a  review 
of  fractions,  exponents,  and  linear  equations. 

1.  College  Algebra  3  hours 

This  course  is  offered  to  acquaint  the  student  with  algebraic 
theory  and  to  develop  such  skill  and  technique  as  are  required  for 
further  work  in  mathematics.  The  course  covers  quadratics,  real  roots, 
graphs,  determinants,  permutations,  combinations,  and  partial  fractions. 

3.  Trigonometry  3  hours 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  work 

in  mathematics,  including  a  treatise  of  trigonometric  functions,  de¬ 
rivations  of  standard  formulas,  trigonometric  identities,  solution  of 
triangles,  and  the  numerical  use  of  logarithms. 

4.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry  3  hours 

A  course  coordinating  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry, 
thus  preparing  the  student  for  the  calculus.  The  course  covers  the 
study  of  coordinates,  including  the  plotting  of  equations  of  various 
forms,  the  study  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sections,  and  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  3. 

6.  Mathematics  of  Finance  3  hours 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  the  development  of  skills,  needed 
in  obtaining  answers  to  practical  problems  arising  in  business  with 
emphasis  on  finance  and  life  insurance.  The  subject  matter  includes 
interest,  depreciation,  endowments,  and  premiums  for  life  insurance. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  or  a  grade  of  B  in  Mathematics 
01,  or  proficiency  determined  by  examination. 

8.  Spherical  Trigonometry  2  hours 

A  study  of  the  application  of  the  trigonometric  functions  to 
the  solution  of  problems  related  to  triangles  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  This  course  is  fundamental  for  principles  of  navigation. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing  3  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  drafting  proce¬ 
dure  including  the  care  and  use  of  drafting  instruments,  drawing- 
board  geometry,  orthographic  projection,  technical  sketching  and 
perspective  drawing.  Three  two-hour  periods  each  week. 

10.  Descriptive  Geometry  3  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  orthographic  representation  of 
points,  lines,  and  planes  and  their  fundamental  geometric  relations. 
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Geometric  problems  are  solved  on  the  basis  of  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection.  Three  two-hour  periods  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  9. 

21.  Differential  Calculus  3  hours 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  develop  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  calculus  hand  in  hand  with  their  application  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  practical  problems  in  natural  science  and  business.  It  includes 
constants,  variables,  functions,,  derivatives  and  their  applications,  differ¬ 
entials,  curvature,  the  theorem  of  mean  value  and  its  applications. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  3,  and  4. 

22.  Integral  Calculus  3  hours 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  21  and  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  integration,  constant  of  integration,  definite 
integral,  formal  integration,  reduction  formulas,  applications  to 
centroids,  fluid  pressure,  and  moments  of  area. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

31.  Calculus  II  3  hours 

An  extension  of  Mathematics,  21  and  22  leading  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following:  series,  expansion  of  functions,  ordinary  differ¬ 
ential  equations,  hyperbolic  function,  partial  differentiation  and  ap¬ 
plications,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  21  and  22. 

32.  Advanced  Calculus  3  hours 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  who  to  some  extent 
have  mastered  the  manipulative  skills  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  It  introduces  the  student  to  theoretical  questions  which 
may  lead  him  to  further  study.  It  includes  more  rigorous  treatment 
of  series,  partial  differentiation,  implicit  function,  differential  equa¬ 
tions,  and  definite  integrals;  also  an  introduction  to  beta  and  gamma 
functions.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  21,  22,  and  31. 

33.  College  Geometry  3  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  a 
wide  and  extensive  body  of  synthetic  geometry.  It  concerns  the 
geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle  and  requires  only  the  known 
Euclidian  concepts.  College  geometry  is  recommended  to  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  in  secondary  schools.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

34.  Differential  Equations  3  hours 

This  course  presents  differential  equations  from  a  practical 
viewpoint,  combining  the  formal  exercises  of  integrating  the  various 
standard  types  of  differential  equations  with  the  setting-up  of  equa¬ 
tions,  from  problems  of  natural  science.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  21,  22,  and  preferably  31. 
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35.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  3  hours 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  coordinate  geometry  of  curves 
and  surfaces  in  three-dimensional  space,  particularly  of  the  plane, 
the  straight  line,  and  the  quadratic  surface.  It  also  serves  to  intro¬ 
duce  methods  and  principles  which  have  an  important  part  in  the 
various  fields  of  advanced  mathematics.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 
Prerequisite :  Mathematics  4. 

37.  Theory  of  Numbers  3  hours 

This  course  treats  the  elementary  properties  of  integers,  the 
definition  and  properties  of  divisibility,  Euclid's  Algorithm,  Diophan- 
tine  equations,  prime  numbers,  aliquot  parts,  congruences,  and  quad¬ 
ratic  residues. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1. 

41.  Theory  of  Equations  3  hours 

In  this  course  students  are  guided  slowly  through  the  proofs 
of  the  important  general  theorems  in  the  elementary  theory  of  alge¬ 
braic  equations.  The  methods  of  deductive  reasoning  are  used  abun¬ 
dantly,  imparting  to  the  student  a  realization  of  the  need  of  clarity, 
exactness,  and  logical  discourse.  Complex  numbers,  roots,  graphs, 
numerical  equations,  constructions,  determinants,  resultants,  and  dis¬ 
criminants  are  treated. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  21  and  22. 

42.  Non-Euclidian  Geometry  2  hours 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  synthetic  and  analytic 
treatment  of  non-Euclidian  geometries.  It  is  recommended  for  pro¬ 
spective  teachers.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  21  and  22. 

43.  History  of  Mathematics  2  hours 

History  of  the  development  of  the  various  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Open  only  to 
students  majoring  in  mathematics.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Mathematics  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

The  courses,  in  the  Department  of  Physics  are  designed:  1.  To 
impart  an  understanding  of  basic  principles  and  through  classroom 
discussion  and  supervised  laboratory  work  to  inculcate  the  habit 
of  precise  observation  of  phenomena.  2.  To  prepare  the  student  for 
the  teaching  of  physics  in  secondary  schools. 

For  a  minor  sequence  in  physics  twelve  semester  hours  in 
upper-level  courses  are  required,  including  Physics  31  and  41  or  42. 
Physics  21-22  is  prerequisite  for  upper-level  courses. 
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COURSES  IN  PHYSICS 

21-22.  College  Physics  8  hours 

A  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  3. 

31.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  3  hours 

An  advanced  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism;  measure¬ 
ments  of  resistance,  electromotive  force  and  potentials,  current,  ca¬ 
pacity,  electromagnetic  induction,  self  and  mutual  induction,  and 
magnetic  circuits.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period 
each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  21-22  and  Mathematics  21  and  22. 

41-42.  Modern  Physics  6  hours 

A  two  semester  course  in  general  physics  with  emphasis  on 
recent  developments,  wave  motion,  electromagnetic  radiation,  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  specific  heats  and  heat  of  radiation,  photoelectric 
effect,  x-rays,  Bohr  theory  of  spectra,  quantum  mechanics,  nuclear 
physics,  cosmic  rays,  and  relativity.  Three  lectures  each  week. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  21-22  and  Mathematics  34. 

44.  Mechanics  3  hours 

A  study  of  static  and  dynamic  force  systems:  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  statics  and  dynamics;  statics  of  a  particle,  plane  statics, 
three  dimensional  statics;  kinematics  of  a  particle,  of  rectilinear  mo¬ 
tion,  of  plane  motion;  dynamics  of  a  particle,  of  a  system  of  particles, 
or  rigid  bodies.  Three  lectures  each  week. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  21-22  and  Mathematics  34. 

45.  Electronics  I  3  hours 

A  study  of  basic  principles  of  the  vacuum  tube :  electron  theory, 
thermionic  emission,  diode,  triode,  multiple  electric  tube  and  its 
static  and  dynamic  characteristics,  and  the  function  of  the  vacuum 
tube.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  21-22. 

46.  Electronics  II  3  hours 

A  study  of  electronic  circuits:  voltage  and  power  amplifiers, 
oscillators,  modulators,  transmitters  and  receivers,  electric  measur¬ 
ing  instruments,  cathode-ray  tube,  and  photoelectric  devices.  Two 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  45. 
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DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  Division  of  Social  Sciences  seeks  to  enlarge  the  student’s 
social  understanding  and  to  deepen  his  sense  of  responsibility  with 
the  view  that  he  may  lead  a  more  useful  life  as  a  member  of  society. 
He  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  heritage  which  the  study 
of  the  past  provides  for  the  interpretation  of  the  present.  He  is  to 
become  acquainted  also  with  the  social  teaching  of  the  Church  and 
its  application  to  current  social  issues.  These  general  aims  underlie 
the  programs  of  study  available  in  the  Division. 

The  Division  offers  a  major  sequence  in  each  of  the  following 
Departments:  Accounting,  Economics,  Business  Administration,  His¬ 
tory,  Education,  and  Physical  Education.  The  major  ordinarily  is 
twenty-four  hours  in  upper-level  courses  as  prescribed  under  the 
respective  Department.  In  Politics  and  in  Sociology  there  is  offered 
a  minor,  consisting  of  twelve  upper-level  hours. 

The  Division  offers  also  a  group  major  sequence,  intended  in 
particular  for  students  who  desire  to  complete  their  college  course 
before  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  or  who  desire  to  teach  social 
science  subjects  in  high  school.  The  requirement  is  thirty-six  hours 
in  upper-level  courses  drawn  from  two  or  more  of  the  following 
Departments:  Economics,  History,  Politics,  and  Sociology.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  courses  is.  adjusted  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  respective  school  of  law  or  to  qualify  for  the  desired  teaching 
certificate.  No  accompanying  minor  sequence  is  required. 


DIVISIONAL  COURSES 


1-2.  The  Development  of  Western  Institutions  6  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  social  sciences  which  aims  to  provide 
an  acquaintance  with  their  basic  concepts  and  interrelations  by  means 
of  a  selected  historical  study  of  both  the  origins  and  growth  of  the 
fundamental  social  institutions  of  Western  civilization.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  course  is  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  in  its  Christian 
concept  offers  the  most  acceptable  answer  to  the  problems  of  con¬ 
temporary  society. 
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21.  World  Geography  3  hours 

This  course  presents  to  the  student  the  life  and  occupations 
of  man  as  related  to  geographic  conditions.  The  social,  political, 
and  industrial  development  of  typical  regions  is  studied  in  relation 
to  such  factors  as  land  utilization,  natural  highways  and  boundaries, 
and  distribution  of  natural  resources. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING 

The  Department  of  Accounting  provides  the  fundamental 
courses  which  are  to  prepare  the  student  for  entrance  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  accountancy,  including  public  and  private  accounting  prac¬ 
tice  or  government  service.  Upon  completion  of  this  program  of 
study,  the  student  becomes  eligible  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  ac¬ 
counting,  and  he  may  secure  through  experience  and  state  examina¬ 
tion  the  status  of  certified  public  accountant. 

In  the  field  of  public  accounting  there  are  opportunities  in 
municipal  and  private  auditing,  system  design  and  installation,  cost 
and  tax  work.  Federal  and  state  governments  provide  opportunities 
for  accountants  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  including  income  tax 
and  other  taxation,  farm  administration,  banking,  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  like.  In  private  accounting  practice,  thoroughly 
trained  accountants  have  opportunities  for  advancement  into  execu¬ 
tive,  financial,  and  auditing  or  cost  positions. 

Accounting  1-2  and  Economics  1-2  are  prerequisite  for  all 
upper-level  courses.  Highly  recommended  also  is  Accounting  21-22. 
Students  who  at  time  of  entrance  intend  to  major  in  Accounting 
are  exempt  from  the  divisional  course,  Social  Science  1-2. 

The  requirement  for  a  major  sequence  in  accounting  is  twenty 
hours  in  upper-level  courses,  including  Accounting  31-32,  43-44,  and 
45-46.  The  requirement  for  a  minor  sequence  is  twelve  hours  in 
upper-level  courses. 

All  students  registered  for  courses  1-2,  21-22,  and  those  major¬ 
ing  in  accounting  are  required  to  take  the  series  of  standardized 
tests  administered  by  the  Department. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Accounting  as  Major  Sequence 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 
Hours 

3  Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 

6  Moral  Philosophy;  Introduction  to 

Thomistic  Philosophy 
6  Rhetoric  and  Composition 

2  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

3  Principles  of  Biological  Science 

6  Principles  of  Economics 

6  Constructive  Accounting 

Physical  Training 

32 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Religion  21,  22 _ 6  Apologetics;  Catholic  Dogma 

Humanities,  Elective - 6  Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 

ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Natural  Science  3-4 _ 6  Principles  of  Physical  Science 

Economics  21-22 _ 6  Business  Law 

Economics  23-24  _ 4  Business  Management 

Accounting  21-22 _ 6  Intermediate  Accounting 

34 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy  21,  34 - 6  General  Psychology;  Professional 

Ethics 

Accounting  31,  32  or  45-46  -  6-4  Adv.  Accounting;  Auditing;  Cost 

Accounting 

Accounting  33,  34  or  41,  42  -  4  Budgeting;  Statement  Analysis:  Mod¬ 

ern  Systems;  Governmental  Acc’t. 

Economics  37  (Business  37) - 3  Government  and  Business 

Minor  Sequence _ 6 

Electives - 6-9  Recommended:  Algebra  and  Mathe- 

-  maties  of  Finance 

31-32 

SENIOR  YEAR 

-  3  Christian  Marriage ;  Liturgy ;  Church 

History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
-  6-4  Adv.  Accounting;  Auditing;  Cost  Ac¬ 
counting 

-  4  Budgeting;  Statement  Analysis:  Mod¬ 
ern  Systems;  Governmental  Acc’t. 

-  6  Income  Tax  Accounting 

-  3  Honors  Seminar 

-  6  Industrial  Management ;  Personnel 

Management 

_  6 


Religion,  Upper-Level - 

Accounting  31,  32  or  45-46 

Accounting  33,  34  or  41,  42 

Accounting  43-44  _ 

Accounting  51  or  Elective 
Business  31,  32 _ 

Minor  Sequence  _ 


Religion  2  - 

Philosophy  1,  2  - 

English  1-2  or  3-4 _ 

Speech  1-2 - 

Natural  Science  2  _ 

Economics  1-2 _ 

Accounting  1-2 _ 

Physical  Education  1-2 


34-32 
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COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

1-2.  Constructive  Accounting  6  hours 

A  fundamental  course  in  accounting,  including  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  debits  and  credits;  books  of  original  entry;  posting;  trial 
balance  forms;  special  journals;  control  accounts;  opening  and 
closing  books;  partner  accounts;  bank  reconciliation;  operating 
and  financial  and  comparative  statements;  introduction  to  corpora¬ 
tion  accounting. 

21-22.  Intermediate  Accounting  6  hours 

An  investigation  into  the  form  and  content  of  -  financial  state¬ 

ments,  including  a  study  of  so-called  single  entry  accounting  and  of 
accounting  from  incomplete  data.  Supplementary  statements  such 
as  the  statement  of  sources  and  application  of  funds  and  advanced 
partnership  problems  complete  the  course. 

31.  Advanced  Accounting  3  hours 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  preparation  of  consolidated 
balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements.  Consideration  is  given 
also  to  special  transactions  resulting  from  consignments  and  branch 
accounting.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

32.  Auditing  3  hours 

A  course  designed  for  those  intending  to  enter  the  profession 
of  public  or  private  accounting.  The  responsibilities  of  auditors  and 
the  regulations  applying  to  the  profession  are  studied,  with  special 
reference  to  the  rules  of  professional  conduct  for  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Various  types  of  audits  and 
their  purposes  are  analysed.  Certificates  are  studied  and  prepared. 
(Offered  in  1950-51.) 

33.  Budgeting  2  hours 

A  study  of  the  procedure  of  budgeting  and  of  budgetary  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  applied  to  the  different  activities  of  business.  The 
principles  and  methods  of  constructing  budgets,  estimating  income 
and  expenses,  controlling  expenses,  measuring  operating  efficiency, 
and  enforcing  budgets  are  developed.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

34.  Financial  Statement  Analysis  2  hours 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements;  the 
background  of  analysis;  analysis  of  small  business  enterprises;  the 
internal  analysis  of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements; 
analysis  of  surplus.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 
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41.  Modern  Accounting  Systems  2  hours 

A  study  of  the  application  of  accounting  principles  to  various 
types  of  industry.  Analysis  of  problems  involved  in  designing  and 
installing  accounting  systems.  Attention  is  given  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  accounting  procedures,  writing  of  accounting  manuals,  and 
preparation  of  reports.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

42.  Governmental  Accounting  2  hours 

This  course  treats  of  the  problems  of  accounting  for  govern¬ 
mental  units.  A  study  is  made  of  the  special  administrative  problems 
and  legal  restrictions  placed  upon  the  public  unit  which  necessitates 
accounting  treatment  different  from  that  used  in  private  business. 
(Offered  in  1951-52.) 

43-44.  Income  Tax  Accounting  6  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
federal  income  tax  laws  by  means  of  lectures  and  practical  problems. 
It  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  income  tax  laws  as  they  • 
apply  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

45-46.  Cost  Accounting  4  hours 

This  course  presents  an  analysis  of  the  importance  of  cost 

accounting  in  the  modem  business  world.  Cost  terminology  and 
technique  are  developed  through  the  medium  of  problems  dealing 
with  job  cost  systems,  process  cost  systems,  and  standard  cost  and 
uniform  cost  procedures.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

48.  C.P.A.  Problems  1  hour 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Accounting  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  program  in  Economics  has  the  following  objectives:  1.  To 
enable  the  student  to  gain  a  basic  understanding  of  our  economic 
system,  to  provide  a  field  of  concentration  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  economics  as  their  major  study,  and  to  offer  those 
courses  which  are  appropriately  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
study  of  accounting,  government,  journalism,  and  law.  2.  To  provide 
the  requisite  training  for  the  teaching  of  economics  in  high  schools, 
for  the  pursuit  of  graduate  courses  in  economics,  and  for  entrance 
into  schools  of  commerce  and  business  administration. 

The  requirement  for  a  major  sequence  is  twenty-four  hours  in 
upper-level  courses,  including  Economics  35-36,  45,  and  46.  Related 
courses  highly  recommended  include  Accounting  1-2,  Politics  21  and  22, 
and  History  37  or  38.  Students  expecting  to  pursue  graduate  courses 
in  economics  are  advised  to  show  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  foreign 
language,  either  French  or  German.  The  requirement  for  a  minor 
sequence  is  twelve  hours  in  upper-level  courses. 

Economics  1-2  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper-level  courses. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
with  Economics  as  Major  Sequence 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  . . . . . . 

Philosophy  1,  2  _ _ _ 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . . . _ 

Speech  1-2  _ _ _ 

Natural  Science  2  . . . . . 

Social  Science  1-2  . . . — . 

Accounting  1-2  or  Mathematics  1,  6 

Physical  Education  1-2  . . . 


3 

6 

6 

2 

3 

6 

6 


32 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Principles  of  Biological  Science 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Constructive  Accounting;  College  Al¬ 
gebra;  Mathematics  of  Finance 
Physical  Training 


Religion  21,  22  . . 

Humanities,  Elective 


Economics  1-2  _ 

Economics  21-22  _ 

Economics  23-24  _ 

Natural  Science  3-4  .... 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

_ _ _ _  6  Apologetics;  Catholic  Dogma 

. . . 6  Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

. .  6  Principles  of  Economics 

_  6  Business  Law 

. .  4  Business  Administration 

. .  6  Principles  of  Physical  Science 

34 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Philosophy  21  or  23 

Philosophy  34  . . 

Economics  34  or  38  . 

Economics  35-36  _ 

Economics  37  or  45 

Economics  41  or  46  _ 

Minor  Sequence  _ 

Elective  - - 


3 

3 

3 

4 
3 

3 

6 

6 

31 


General  Psychology;  Logic 
Professional  Ethics 
Transportation ;  Business  Statistics 
Money  and  Banking 
Government  and  Business;  Catholic 
Economic  Thought 
Insurance  and  Risk;  Business  Cycles 

Recommended :  Foreign  Language ; 
American  Government 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Religion,  Upper-Level 

Economics  43-44  _ 

Economics  37  or  45  ....... 


Economics  41  or  46  _ 

Economics  51  or  Elective 

Minor  Sequence  _ 

Electives  . . 


.._  3 

_.  6 

...  3 

....  3 

...  3 

...  6 

...  6 


Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Labor  Problems  and  Legislation 
Government  and  Business;  Catholic 
Economic  Thought 
Insurance  and  Risk;  Business  Cycles 
Honors  Seminar 

Recommended:  U.  S.  History,  1865  to 
the  Present 


30 
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COURSES  IN  ECONOMICS 

1-2.  Principles  of  Economics  6  hours 

A  basic  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  underlying  the  production,  consumption,  exchange, 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  selected  current  economic  problems. 

21-22.  Business  Law  6  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those 
phases  of  law  most  frequently  met  in  business.  The  selected  areas 
of  study  include  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  sales, 
partnerships,  corporations,  property,  and  torts. 

23-24.  Business  Management  4  hours 

This  course  provides  a  general  survey  of  the  activities  in¬ 
cluded  in  organizing  and  managing  a  business.  Discussion  centers 
on  the  types  of  business  ownership  and  organization,  location  and 
layout,  financial  administration,  personnel  management,  purchasing, 
production,  marketing,  and  the  relation  of  business  to  government. 

34.  Transportation  3  hours 

A  course  dealing  with  the  economics  of  transportation:  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  market  for  goods  in  relation  to  transportation  facilities  and 
costs;  the  forms  or  methods  of  transportation;  rate  classifications;  the 
regulation  of  transportation  by  the  government.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

35-36.  Money  and  Banking  4  hours 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  money  and  banking  in  our  economic 
system;  money  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  standard  of  value 
and  deferred  payments;  the  various  types  of  financial  institutions, 
with  emphasis  on  the  commercial  bank;  the  National  Banking  Act, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  the  more  recent  legislation. 

37.  Government  and  Business  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  foundations  for  government  intervention  in 
business  and  the  activities  in  which  it  currently  engages  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  business,  with  emphasis  on  federal  legislation  as  this,  applies 
to  social  security,  labor  relations,  and  the  maintenance  of  compe¬ 
tition.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

38.  Business  Statistics  3  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  statistical  analysis,  including 
the  collecting,  classifying,  interpreting,  and  presenting  of  numerical 
data,  with  emphasis  on  their  use  in  business.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or  proficiency  determined  by  ex¬ 
amination. 

41.  Insurance  and  Risk  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  chief  types  of  risk  and  related  insurance,  with  spe- 
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cial  attention  to  life,  accident,  and  fire  insurance.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

43-44.  Labor  Problems  and  Labor  Legislation  6  hours 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  labor-management  relations  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  proposals  offered  by  employers,  unions,  and 
the  government.  The  social  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  second  semes¬ 
ter  centers  on  labor  legislation,  federal  and  state. 

45.  Catholic  Economic  Thought  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  present  economic  system  in  light  of  the  social 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Discussion  centers  on  private  property,  compe¬ 
tition,  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  .the  ethical  factors  which  should  enter 
in  determining  the  functional  incomes  of  rent,  interest,  profit  and  wages. 

46.  Business  Cycles  3  hours 

In  this  course  are  discussed  the  different  types  of  business 
fluctuations,  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  explanation 
of  them,  and  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  their  control. 

47.  International  Economics  3  hours 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles 
of  international  trade  and  foreign  exchange  as  also  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  monetary  policies  which  have  arisen  under  recent  inter¬ 
national  agreements.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Economics  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  in  business  administration  have  been  designed 
to  provide  training  for  positions  in  business.  Their  aim  is  to  combine 
specific  preparation  with  a  background  in  general  education,  which, 
with  experience,  should  enable  one  to  assume  positions  of  higher 
responsibility  more  rapidly  and  competently.  During  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years,  the  course  of  studies  is  general  in 
character,  conforming  closely  to  the  pattern  suggested  for  economics. 
During  the  junior  and  senior  years,  areas  of  concentration  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  general  business,  and  marketing. 

The  requirement  for  a  major  sequence  in  general  business 
is  twenty-four  hours  in  upper-level  courses,  including  Business  37, 
39,  and  46.  Related  courses  highly  recommended  include  Economics 
35-36  and  History  37  or  38.  The  requirement  for  a  minor  sequence 
is  twelve  hours  in  upper-level  courses. 

The  requirement  for  a  major  sequence  in  Marketing  is  also 
twenty-four  hours  of  upper-level  courses,  including  Business.  39,  43, 
and  46.  Related  courses  highly  recommended  include  Economics  34 
and  47  and  History  37  or  38.  The  requirement  for  a  minor  sequence 
is  twelve  hours  of  upper-level  courses. 

Economics  1-2  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper-level  courses. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Business  Administration  as  Major  Sequence 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Religion  2  . . 

Philosophy  1,  2  . — 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . . . 

Speech  1-2  _ _ _ 

Natural  Science  2  . . 

Economics  1-2  . . . . . . 

Accounting  1-2  or  Mathematics  1, 

Physical  Education  1-2  . 


Semester 

Hours 

.....  3  Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 

.....  6  Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 

Thomistic  Philosophy 
.....  6  Rhetoric  and  Composition 

.  2  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

.....  3  Principles  of  Biological  Science 

._.  6  Principles  of  Economics 

6  6  Constructive  Accounting;  College  Al¬ 

gebra;  Mathematics  of  Finance 
_  -  Physical  Training 


32 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Religion  21,  22  . 6  Apologetics;  Catholic  Dogma 

Humanities,  Elective  . . 6  Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 

ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Natural  Science  3-4  . 6  Principles  of  Physical  Science 

Economics  21-22  . 6  Business  Law 

Economics  23-24  . 4  Business  Management 


Accounting  21-22  or  Soc.  Sci.  1-2  .  6  Intermediate  Accounting;  Develop- 

—  ment  of  Western  Institutions 
34 


Major  Sequence  in  General  Business 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Philosophy  21  or  23  . . . .  3 

Philosophy  34  _ 3 

Business  31  or  41  _ _  3 

Business  36  or  37  . . . . .  3 

Business  38  or  46  . .  3 

Business  39  or  43  . . .  3 

Minor  Sequence  - - 6 

Electives  . 6 

30 

SENIOR 

Religion,  Upper-Level  .  3 

Business  31  or  41  . . . . .  3 

Business  36  or  37  - - -  3 

Business  38  or  46  . 3 

Business  39  or  43  - - -  3 

Business  51  or  Elective _ _  3 

Minor  Sequence  _ ... _ 6 

Electives  . . . 6 

30 


General  Psychology ;  Logic 
Professional  Ethics 
Industrial  Management;  Insurance 
Corporation  Finance;  Government  and 
Business 

Business  Statistics;  Business  Cycles 
Marketing;  Salesmanship 

Recommended:  Money  and  Banking; 
U.  S.  History,  1865  to  the  Present 

YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Industrial  Management;  Insurance 
Corporation  Finance;  Government  and 
Business 

Business  Statistics;  Business  Cycles 
Marketing;  Salesmanship 
Honors  Seminar 


Recommended:  Money  and  Banking; 
U.  S.  History,  1865  to  the  Present 
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Major  Sequence  in  Marketing 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Philosophy  21  or  23 

Philosophy  34  _ _ 

Business  31  or  45 

Business  32  or  42  _ _ 

Business  37  or  46  .... 

Business  39  or  43  .... 

Minor  Sequence  _ 

Electives  _ _ 


Semester 

Hours 

.  3  General  Psychology;  Logic 

.  3  Professional  Ethics 

.  3  Industrial  Management;  Retailing 

.  3  Personnel  Management;  Advertising 

.  3  Government  and  Business ;  Business 

Cycles 

.  3  Marketing;  Salesmanship 

.  6 

..  6  Recommended:  Transportation;  Inter¬ 

national  Economics;  U.  S.  History 


30 


SENIOR 

Religion,  Upper-Level  . .  3 

Business  31  or  45  . . .... . .  3 

Business  32  or  42  _ _ _ _  3 

Business  37  or  46  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  3 


Business  39  or  43  . . ...„ . . . 

Business  51  or  Elective  . . . . . 

Minor  Sequence  _ 

Electives  _ _ _ 


3 

3 

6 

6 


30 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Industrial  Management;  Retailing 
Personnel  Management;  Advertising 
Government  and  Business ;  Business 
Cycles 

Marketing ;  Salesmanship 
Honors  Seminar 

Recommended:  Transportation;  Inter¬ 
national  Economics;  U.  S.  History 


COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

31.  Industrial  Management  3  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a 
manufacturing  enterprise.  Discussion  centers  on  the  physical  factors 
of  location,  building,  equipment,  layout  of  plant;  product  design, 
purchasing  and  inventory  control;  routing,  scheduling,  and  dis¬ 
patching  of  work;  personnel  relations;  sales;  and  finance.  (Offered 
in  1951-52.) 

32.  Personnel  Management  3  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  objectives  and  procedures,  of  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  including  the  selecting,  training  and  placing  of 
employees  as  also  their  transfer  and  promotion;  health  and  safety 
and  other  personnel  services;  wage  and  salary  policies;  industrial 
relations;  records.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

33.  Budgeting  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  procedure  of  budgeting  and  budgetary  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  as  applied  to  a  business.  The  principles  and  methods 
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of  constructing  budgets,  estimating  income  and  expenses,  controlling 
expenses,  measuring  operating  efficiency,  and  enforcing  budgets  are 
developed.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

34.  Financial  Statement  Analysis  3  hours 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements;  the 
background  of  analysis;  analysis  of  small  business  enterprises;  the 
internal  analysis  of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements; 
an  analysis  of  surplus.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

36.  Corporation  Finance  3  hours 

The  financial  problems  involved  in  organizing  and  managing  a 
business.  Also  a  study  of  the  financial  procedures  in  receivership, 
bankruptcy,  and  reorganization.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

37.  Government  and  Business  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  foundations  for  government  intervention  in 
business  and  the  activities  in  which  it  currently  engages  in  relation 
to  business,  with  emphasis  on  federal  legislaton  as  this  applies  to 
social  security,  labor  relations,  and  the  maintenance  of  competition. 
(Offered  in  1950-51.) 

38.  Business  Statistics  3  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  statistical  analysis,  including 

the  collecting,  classifying,  interpreting,  and  presenting  of  numerical 
data,  with  emphasis  on  their  use  in  business.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or  proficiency  determined  by 
examination. 

39.  Marketing  3  hours 

The  principles  and  practices  underlying  the  marketing  process 

for  different  classes  of  goods.  The  marketing  functions  performed 
by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  functional  middlemen. 
Recent  trends  in  the  efforts  to  develop  greater  marketing  efficiency. 

4 

41.  Insurance  and  Risk  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  chief  types  of  risk  and  related  insurance,  with 
special  attention  to  life,  accident,  and  fire  insurance.  (Offered  in 
1950-51.) 

42.  Advertising  3  hours 

In  this  course  are  developed  the  functions  of  advertising  in 
the  sales  effort,  the  media  of  advertising  and  the  testing  of  their 
effectiveness,  the  economics  of  advertising,  and  the  regulation  of 
advertising  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 
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43.  Salesmanship  3  hours 

The  place  of  selling  in  the  marketing  process.;  the  functions 
and  qualifications  of  the  salesman;  buying  motives;  psychological 
principles  involved  in  selling;  handling  the  interview  and  closing  the 
sale;  the  building  of  good  will.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

45.  Retailing  3  hours 

A  course  in  retail  merchandising,  including  location,  building, 
equipment,  and  store  layout;  the  buying  of  merchandise  and  in¬ 
ventory  control;  the  pricing  of  goods.;  merchandising  policies;  per¬ 
sonnel;  store  records.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

46.  Business  Cycles  3  hours 

In  this  course  are  discussed  the  different  types  of  business, 
fluctuations,  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  explanation 
of  them,  and  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  their  control. 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Business  Administration  3  hours 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

The  Department  of  History  attempts  to  explain  events  by 
their  human  causes  and  to  discern  in  them  the  influence  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  play  of  man’s  free  will,  develop  the  ability  to  judge 
critically,  lay  the  foundations  for  that  general  culture  which  re¬ 
quires  acquaintance  with  the  past,  and  aid  the  student  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  and  background  necessary  for  intelligent  and  useful 
citizenship. 

Concentration  in  history  prepares  a  student  for  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  and  for  entrance  into  graduate  or  law  school  and 
provides  a  broad  cultural  basis  in  a  four-year  liberal  arts  program. 

A  major  sequence  requires  Social  Science  1-2,  History  21,  22, 
and  twenty-four  semester  hours  on  the  upper-level  including  the 
following  courses:  History  34,  40,  either  31  or  32,  and  any  two 
selected  from  35,  36,  37,  38.  All  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  program  Politics  21  and  22,  and  either  Philosophy  42  and 
43,  or  Politics  41-42.  Students  concentrating  in  history  v/ho  plan  to 
enter  graduate  school  are  advised  to  show  at  least  twelve  hours 
or  their  equivalent  in  a  foreign  language,  preferably  French  or 
German. 

A  minor  sequence  in  history  requires  twelve  hours  in  upper- 
level  courses. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
with  History  as  Major  Sequence 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  3 

Philosophy  1,  2  _  6 

English  1-2  or  3-4  _ _ _ _  6 

Social  Science  1-2  _ 6 

Humanities  20  or  25  _ _ _  3 

Natural  Science  3-4  _  6 

Physical  Education  1-2  . . .._  - 

30 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Literary  or  Music  Art  Forms 
Principles  of  Physical  Science 
Physical  Training 


Religion  21,  22  . . . . .... 

Philosophy  21 _ _ _ 

Natural  Science  2  _ _ _ 

History  21,  22  _ _ _ 

Humanities  21-22  or  23-24 

Politics  21,  22  _ _ _ 

Speech  1-2  - - 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


6 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2 


Apologetics;  Catholic  Dogma 
General  Psychology 
Principles  of  Biological  Science 
European  Civilization  since  1500 
English  Literature;  World  Literature 
American  Government 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 


32 


JUNIOR 

Religion  33  or  34  -  3 

History  31,  32  or  45,  46  . — . . _.  2-4 

History  35,  36  or  37,  38  _  6 

History  34  or  41,  42,  47  -  3-6 

History  40  . ...» . — . .  2 

Minor  Sequence  _ _ _  6 

Electives  . _... — - - 3-9 


30-31 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  41,  42  or  44  - - —  3-6 

History  31,  32  or  45,  46  -  2-4 

History  35,  36  or  37,  38  -  6 

History  34  or  41,  42,  47  . — .  3-6 

History  51  or  Elective  . 3 

Minor  Sequence  _ 6 

Electives  . 3-9 


32-34 


YEAR 

Church  History 

Ancient  Greece;  Ancient  Rome;  Con¬ 
stitutional  History 
United  States  to  1865;  Since  1865 
Middle  Ages ;  England  since  1660 ; 

Russia  since  1796;  Latin  America 
Pro-seminar  in  History 

Recommended :  Foreign  Language ; 
History  of  Political  Theory 

YEAR 

History  of  Philosophy 
Ancient  Greece;  Ancient  Rome;  Con¬ 
stitutional  History 
United  States  to  1865;  Since  1865 
Middle  Ages;  England  since  1660; 

Russia  since  1796;  Latin  America 
Honors  Seminar 

Recommended :  Foreign  Language ; 
History  of  Political  Theory 
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COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

21.  European  Civilization,  1500-1815  3  hours 

A  selective  historical  study  of  the  cultural,  economic,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  political  development  of  Europe  from  early  modern 
times  through  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  major  periods  treated 
include  the  later  Renaissance,  Protestant  Revolt,  Age  of  Absolutism, 
Enlightenment,  and  the  Era  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

22.  European  Civilization  since  1815  3  hours 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  romantic  and  liberal 
revolts,  Industrial  Revolution,  nineteenth  century  nationalism  and 
imperialism,  the  evolutionistic,  materialistic  and  naturalistic  move¬ 
ments,  the  causes  of  World  War  I,  Europe  between  the  wars,  and 
the  Second  World  War  and  after. 

31.  History  of  Ancient  Greece  2  hours 

The  successive  types  of  Greek  government,  the  artistic  and 
intellectual  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  influence  upon 
later  civilizations  are  points  of  emphasis.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

32.  History  of  Ancient  Rome  2  hours 

The  rise  and  expansion  of  Rome,  her  control  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world,  the  causes  of  her  disintegration,  and  her  contributions 
to  European  civilization  particularly  in  government  and  law.  (Offered 
in  1950-51.) 

33.  History  of  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church  3  hours 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

34.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  3  hours 

The  development  of  Europe  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West  to  the  Renaissance.  The  Church,  feudal¬ 
ism,  the  manorial  system,  and  town  life  are  among  the  major  topics 
treated.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  social  and  economic  life  in  the 
period.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

35.  United  States  History  to  1812  3  hours 

The  origins  and  character  of  English  colonization  in  America; 
the  Revolution;  the  establishment  of  the  new  government;  the 
“Second  War  for  Independence.”  (Offered  in  1951-62.) 

36.  United  States  History,  1812-1865  3  hours 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  westward  movement;  religious,  economic, 
and  cultural  life;  slavery  and  secession;  the  War  between  the  States. 
(Offered  in  1951-52.) 
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37.  United  States  History,  1865-1900  3  hours 

Reconstruction,  the  new  industrialism,  and  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  are  emphasized.  (Offered  in 
1950-51.) 

38.  United  States  History  since  1900  3  hours 

The  most  recent  era  in  the  growth  of  the  American  people 
is  studied  in  its  world  setting.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

40.  Pro-seminar  in  History  2  hours 

An  introduction,  by  means  of  directed  reading  and  individual 
projects,  into  the  methods  of  historical  research,  historiography,  and 
the  philosophy  of  history. 

41.  History  of  England  since  1660  3  hours 

The  constitutional,  imperial,  and  social  growth  of  the  English 
people  from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  time  is  treated  in  this 
course.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

42.  History  of  Russia  since  1796  3  hours 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
and  the  basic  factors  in  Russian  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  from  the 
death  of  Catherine  II  to  the  present  time.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

45.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  to  1865  2  hours 

A  consideration  of  judicial  interpretations  affecting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  Union.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

46.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  since  1865  2  hours 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  judicial  solutions  of  problems  aris¬ 
ing  under  a  more  centralized  form  of  government.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

47.  History  of  Latin  America  since  1809  3  hours 

The  development  of  the  people  and  institutions  of  South  and 
Central  America  from  the  nationalistic  revolts  to  the  present.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  and  upon 

•* 

the  growth  of  Pan- Americanism.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  History  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICS 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Politics  are  designed  to 
aid  the  student  in  taking  his  place  in  the  State.  In  particular,  they 
are  designed:  1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  place  which  the 
State  occupies  in  social  organization.  2.  To  acquaint  him  with  the 
American  form  and  system  of  government  to  the  end  that  he  may 
exercise  his  citizenship  in  a  more  intelligent  and  responsible  manner. 
Politics  21  and  22  are  prerequisite  for  all  upper-level  courses. 
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COURSES  IN  POLITICS 

21.  American  Government  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  National  Government,  with  detailed  attention 
to  the  specific  functions  of  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

22.  American  Government  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ments,  with  special  reference  to  Indiana;  the  form  and  functions  of 
local  government,  county  and  municipal. 

33.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  3  hours 

This  course,  a  study  of  the  democratic  process,  stresses  the 
activity  of  the  individual  in  government  through  political  parties 
and  pressure  groups.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

34.  Comparative  Governments  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  principal  forms  of  the  governments  of  the  world, 
revealing  their  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  as.  a  basis  for 
evaluating  our  own.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

41-42.  A  History  of  Political  Theory  6  hours 

A  survey  of  the  growth  of  political  ideas  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  theories,  on  modern  developments.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

43-44.  International  Relations  6  hours 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  international  relations 
in  our  times  and  the  applications  of  these  principles,  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  world  organization.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Sociology  aims  to  make  the  student  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  his  social  nature  and  his  social  duties  in  the  light 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  More  specifically,  it  aims  to  introduce  him 
to  a  systematic  study  of  society,  to  provide  an  intensive  examina¬ 
tion  of  selected  problems,  and  to  set  forth  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Church,  in  particular  as  applied  in  current  programs  of  Catholic 
Social  Action. 

Social  Science  1-2  is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  De¬ 
partment. 
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COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

21.  Cultural  Anthropology  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  variation  of  social  cul¬ 
tures.  The  course  includes  the  detailed  study  of  several  selected 
primitive  societies. 

22.  Social  Conflict  3  hours 

The  causes  and  occasions  giving  rise  to  conflict  in  society, 
with  emphasis,  on  the  problems  which  emerge  and  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  them.  The  application  of  the  Papal  Encyclicals  to 
social  problems. 

31.  Rural-Urban  Sociology  3  hours 

A  comparative  study  of  American  social  living  in  both  country 
and  city  and  the  tensions  and  problems  peculiar  to  each.  A  special 
study  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Movement.  (Offered  in 
1951-52.) 

32.  The  Family  3  hours 

The  family  as  a  primary  unit  of  society.  The  problems  of 
the  modern  family  as  affected  by  the  economic,  political,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  environments.  Included  in  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  Papal 
Encyclicals  on  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

34.  Criminology  and  Penal  Systems  3  hours 

The  background  and  causes  of  crime  and  its  impact  on  society. 
The  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  penal  systems 
for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  crime.  (Offered  in  1951-52.) 

41.  Poverty  and  Relief  3  hours 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  poverty;  private  and  public 
relief  agencies;  the  Church  and  the  State  in  a  plan  for  the  relief 
and  prevention  of  poverty.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

42.  Social  Action  and  the  Catholic  Parish  3  hours 

The  Catholic  parish  as  a  social  organization;  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  social  action  at  the  parish  level;  the  variation  in 
the  role  of  priest  and  layman  in  relation  to  programs  of  social  ac¬ 
tion  the  parish  may  sponsor.  (Offered  in  1950-51.) 

43.  Sociological  Theory  3  hours 

A  critical  study  of  selected  works  of  leading  social  thinkers, 
including  Comte,  Spencer,  Linton,  Parsons,  and  Sorokin.  (Offered 
in  1950-51.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Saint  Joseph's  College  is  accredited  by  the  Indiana  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
programs  of  study  which  are  outlined  in  the  following  pages  have 
been  designed  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  good  general 
education  as  a  foundation  for  his  professional  training  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  teacher's  certificate. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  a  teaching  career  should  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  requirements  for  the  teacher’s  certificate 
in  the  state  in  which  they  expect  to  be  licensed.  In  general,  the 
regulations  prescribe:  1.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the 
bachelor’s  degree.  2.  Professional  courses  approximating  eighteen 
semester  hours.  3.  Academic  credit  in  two  or  three  teaching  fields 
constituting  the  equivalent  of  a  major  and  one  or  two  related  minors. 
4.  A  recommendation  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Training. 

Every  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers 
must  conform  to  the  following  general  pattern: 

1.  General  Education 


Semester 

Hours 

Religion  2,  21,  22  . . . . . . . . . . .  9 

Philosophy  1,  2,  21  . . . . . . . . . .  9 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . . . . . . . . . . .  6 

Humanities  or  Foreign  Language  . . . . .  6 

Social  Science  1-2  . . . . . .  6 

Natural  Science  2,  3-4  . .  9 


47 

The  credit  earned  in  general  education  may  be  used  when¬ 
ever  applicable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  any  subject  matter 
area.  Students  who  elect  their  teaching  fields  from  the  social  or 
the  natural  sciences  will  make  appropriate  substitutions  from  the 
lower-level  courses  in  the  respective  departments  to  provide  the 
prerequisites  for  advanced  courses.  If  foreign  language  is  omitted, 
Humanities  25,  Music  Art  Forms,  must  be  included  in  the  program 
of  general  education. 
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2.  Professional  Education 


Semester 

Hours 

Education  21,  Introduction  to  Education  — . . - .  2 

Education  22,  Educational  Psychology  - - -  3 

Education  31,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  -  3 

Education  32,  General  Methods  _ _ _ 3 

Education  39,  Counseling  and  Guidance  _ _ - . .  2 

Education  45-46,  Student  Teaching  _ _ _ — 5 

Education  49,  Special  Methods  (Comprehensive  Area)  ......  2 

20 


3.  Two  or  Three  Academic  Subject  Matter  Areas 

The  subject  matter  areas  in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
qualify  for  the  Provisional  Certificate  may  be  selected  according  to 
any  one  of  three  plans  as  follows: 

A.  One  comprehensive  area  (40  semester  hours)  and  either  one  re¬ 
stricted  area  (24  semester  hours)  or  one  conditional  area  (mini¬ 
mum  18  semester  hours). 

B.  Two  comprehensive  areas. 

C.  One  comprehensive  area  and  not  more  than  two  additional  areas 
either  or  both  of  which  may  be  restricted  or  conditional  areas. 

4.  Completion  of  the  Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  enrolled  in  a  teacher  training  curriculum  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  graduation  except  as 
here  provided: 

A.  Major  Sequence.  It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  select  a  departmental  or  group  major  in  the 
area  of  the  teaching  field  in  which  he  has  a  primary  interest. 
He  may,  however,  qualify  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  education 
by  completing  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  upper-level 
credit  in  the  Department  of  Education.  In  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  prescribed  for  the  teacher’s  certificate,  the  major 
sequence  in  education  shall  include  nine  semester  hours  chosen 
from  Education  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  41. 

B.  Minor  Sequence.  Ordinarily  the  minor  sequence  will  be  chosen 
from  the  second  teaching  field.  It  may  be  elected  in  any  division 
or  department  in  which  a  teaching  area  (comprehensive,  restrict- 
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ed,  or  conditional)  is  offered,  or  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
Credit  applied  toward  the  major  sequence  may  not  be  counted 
toward  a  minor  even  though  such  credit  may  apply  to  both  teach¬ 
ing  areas. 


ACADEMIC  SUBJECT  MATTER  AREAS 

Saint  Joseph’s  College  offers  training  which  will  lead  to  cer¬ 
tification  in  the  following  Comprehensive  and  Restricted  or  Condi¬ 
tional  Areas. 

I.  Comprehensive  Areas:  1.  Language  Arts  (English);  2.  Lan¬ 
guages;  3.  Social  Studies;  4.  Biological  Science;  5.  Physical  Science 
and  Mathematics;  6.  General  Science;  7.  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation. 


II.  Restricted  or  Conditional  Areas:  1.  English;  2.  Foreign 
Language;  3.  Journalism;  4.  History;  5.  Social  Studies;  6.  Biology; 
7.  Physics;  8.  Chemistry;  9.  General  Science;  10.  Mathematics; 
11.  General  Business;  12.  Health  and  Safety  Education;  13.  Physical 
Education;  14.  Recreation;  15.  Instrumental  Music. 

Provisional  certificates  to  include  restricted  areas  may  be 
issued  in  any  subject  upon  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours.  The  Restricted  Area  of  the  certificate  may  be  converted  to  a 
Comprehensive  Area  upon  the  completion  of  a  total  of  forty  semester 
hours  of  credit  earned  in  the  respective  area  within  a  ten-year  period. 

Limited  certificates  to  include  Conditional  Areas  may  be  issued 
in  all  subjects  except  English  upon  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours. 
The  Conditional  Area  of  the  certificate  is  valid  for  one  year  and 
may  be  renewed  with  a  minimum  of  three  semester  hours  of  addi¬ 
tional  work  each  year  until  the  total  credit  in  that  subject  field  has 
reached  twenty-four  semester  hours. 
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TABLE  OF  MINIMUM  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  COMPREHENSIVE  AREAS 


1.  Language  Arts  (English) 

Hrs. 

Humanities  21-22  - 6 

English  1-2  or  3-4  - - - -  6 

English  33-34  and  Electives  -  15 

Speech  1-2,  31-32,  33,  38  _  10 

Journalism  21  . 3 

40 


4.  Biological  Science 

Hrs. 

Biology  1  or  3  and  2,  12,  15,  31-32  21 
Biology  41  and  Electives - - 12 


Geology  25  - - -  3 

Natural  Science  3-4  . . 6 


Physical  Education  16  . . .  3 

45 


2.  Foreign  Language 
(With  English) 

Credit  of  42  hours  in  two  of  the 
following;  a  minimum  of  18  hours 
in  either  language. 


English 

Humanities  21-22  . — . .  6 

English  1-2  or  3-4  and  33-34  .  12 

Speech  1-2,  31-32  _  6 


24 

French 

From  French  1-2,  21-22,  31,  32, 


German 

From  German  1-2,  21-22,  35-36, 


41-42 


18 


Latin 

From  Latin  1-2,  3-4,  5,  6,  7-8, 

21,  22  . . .  18 

Spanish 

From  Spanish  1-2,  21-22,  26,  31-32, 
41-42  . . _ .  18 


3.  Social  Studies 


5.  Physical  Science  and 
Mathematics 

One  of  the  following  alternative 
combinations  may  be  chosen: 

A.  Chemistry  18  hrs.,  Physics  20 

hrs.,  and  Prin.  Biol.  Science  41 

B.  Chemistry  20  hrs.,  Mathematics 

18  hrs.,  and  Prin.  Biol. 

Science  — - 41 

C.  Mathematics  18  hrs.,  Physics  20 

hrs.,  and  Prin.  Biol.  Science  ...  41 

6.  General  Science 

Biology  2,  3,  12  — . 12 

Chemistry  1,  2 - 8 

Geology  1  or  24 - 4 

Mathematics  1,  3  _  6 

Physics  21-22  . 8 

Science,  Elective  . 4 

42 

7.  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

Health  Education 


Biology  3,  12,  15  _  11 

Physical  Education  16,  45  .  6 


Social  Science  1-2,  21  .  9 

Economics  1-2  . . 6 

History  21,  22,  and  31  or  32  _ _  8 

From  History  35,  36,  37,  38,  41, 

42,  47  _ 12 

Politics  21,  22 . 6 

Sociology,  Elective  . 3 


Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  31,  34,  46  _  9 

Physical  Education  33,  35,  41  _  8 

From  Physical  Education  32,  42,  48  4 

Public  Recreation 

Physical  Education  30,  37  _  5 


44 


43 
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TABLE  OF  MINIMUM  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  RESTRICTED  AREAS 


1.  English 

Hrs. 

English  1-2  or  3-4,  and  33-34  . —  12 

Humanities  21-22  _ _ _  6 

From  Speech  1-2,  21-22,  31-32,  33  .  6 


9.  General  Science 

Hrs. 

Biology  2,  3,  12  . - . .  12 

Chemistry  1,  2  or  Physics  21-22  . .  8 

Geology  1  or  24  . .  4 


24 


24 


2.  Foreign  Language 

Any  one  of  the  Following:  German 
French,  Latin,  Spanish  . . 

(On  the  basis  of  demonstrated  pro¬ 
ficiency,  a  student  may  be  excused 
from  the  six  semester  hours  of  the 
beginner’s  course.) 


3.  Journalism 

From  Journalism  21  to  46  . 18 

4.  History 

U.S.  History  35,  36,  37,  38  _ _  12 

History  21,  22  and  Elective  -  9 

World  Geography;  Social 
Science  21  . . . .  3 

24 


5.  Social  Studies 

Economics  1-2,  23-24  . 10 

Politics  21,  22  _ 6 

Social  Science  1-2  _ 6 

Sociology,  Elective  . . 3 

25 

6.  Biology 

From  Biology  1,  2,  3,  12,  15,  31-32, 


41  _ _ _ _ _  25 

7.  Physics 

Physics  21-22  and  Electives  . _..._ .  24 

8.  Chemistry 

Chemistry  1,  2,  31-32,  37  _ .  17 

Chemistry,  Electives  ....._ .  7 


10.  Mathematics 

Mathematics  1,  3,  4,  6,  9,  21,  22,  23  ...  24 

11.  General  Business 

Economics  1-2,  21-22,  45  . . . . .  15 

Business  Administration,  Elective  „  9 

24 

12.  Health  and  Safety 

Biology  3,  12,  15,  33  . . .  13 

Physical  Education  16,  45 . . . .  6 

19 

13.  Physical  Education 

Biology  3,  12,  15  - - - - 11 

Physical  Education  31,  33,  34 
37,  46  _ 14 

25 

14.  Recreation 

Biology  3,  12,  15  _ 11 

Physical  Education  30,  32,  33,  34, 

37,  42  . 15 

26 

15.  Instrumental  Music 

Musical  Theory  1,  2,  23-24,  33, 

35-36  _ _ 14 

Applied  Music:  String,  woodwind, 
brass,  and  percussion  instruments  10 

Ensemble:  Band  of  Orchestra,  six 
semesters  . - 


24 


24 
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COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

21.  Introduction  to  Education  2  hours 

This  first  course  in  education  aims  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
overview  of  the  educational  system  and  of  the  necessary  steps  in 
preparing  for  a  career  as  a  teacher.  Attention  is  given  to  the  school 
system  in  its  historical  development  and  to  the  educational  implica¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 

22.  Educational  Psychology  3  hours 

The  course  in  educational  psychology  aims  to  give  the  student 
an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  human  behavior  and  the 
factors  which  affect  its  development.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  those 
basic  facts  and  principles  that  are  generally  accepted  by  today’s 
educators  and  that  can  be  integrated  into  the  student’s  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  made  to  function  in  his  educational  career. 

31.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  3  hours 

A  presentation  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  high  school  educa¬ 
tion;  special  problems  of  guidance  proper  to  this  stage  in  student’s 
development;  the  general  program  of  studies  and  the  contribution 
of  individual  subjects  to  the  needs  of  secondary  pupils.  Catholic 
principles  of  education  are  stressed  throughout  the  course. 

32.  General  Methods  3  hours 

This  course  deals  with  general  principles  of  effective  teaching 
in  secondary  schools.  Topics  for  discussion  include:  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject  matter;  motivation  and  direction  of  learn¬ 
ing  activities;  discipline;  questioning,  assignment  and  review  pro¬ 
cedure;  problem-project  teaching  and  socialized  recitation;  develop¬ 
ment  of  appreciation,  attitudes  and  ideals. 

33.  History  of  Education  3  hours 

An  exposition  of  the  development  of  school  systems  and  edu¬ 
cational  practices.  The  reading  assignments  will  include  historical 
materials  to  illustrate  the  rise  of  new  movements  in  education  and 
biographical  sketches  of  outstanding  educational  leaders. 

34.  Philosophy  of  Education  3  hours 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  principles  underlying  education 
as  a  social  institution.  The  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  norm  for  estimating  the  relative  values  of  educational  theories  and 
agencies  which  influence  the  work  of  the  schools. 
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35.  Educational  Statistics  3  hours 

An  elementary  course  in  statistical  analysis.  Problems  are 
taken  from  education  and  psychology  and  include  the  computation 
and  interpretation  of  averages,  measures  of  variability,  coefficients, 
of  correlation  and  measures  of  reliability. 

36.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  3  hours 

Principles  of  test  construction,  types  and  characteristics  of 
group  tests,  application  of  such  tests  to  school  problems  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  results.  Practice  in  taking  and  giving  such  tests  in  actual 
school  situations. 

39.  Counseling  and  Guidance  2  hours 

Principles  and  techniques  of  personal  counseling  and  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  of  high  school  students.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  use  of  appropriate  tests,  rating  scales,  interview 
techniques,  organization  of  the  guidance  program,  placement  and 
follow-up  services  in  the  high  school. 

41.  High  School  Administration  3  hours 

The  duties  of  the  high  school  principal  and  his  immediate 
assistants;  methods  of  administration  and  supervision  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  problems  growing  out  of  extra-curricular  contacts  and  activities. 

44.  Audio-Visual  Education  2  hours 

This  course  covers  the  procuring,  using,  and  evaluating  the 
various  teaching  aids  which  are  available  for  audio  and  visual  in¬ 
struction. 

45-46.  Student  Teaching  5  hours 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  working  for  a  high 
school  teacher’s  license.  Students  are  required  to  observe  classes 
in  the  local  schools  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  periods,  and  to  record 
the  results  of  their  observations.  Each  student  is  also  required  to 
plan  and  teach  from  forty  to  forty-five  periods  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  approved  critic  teacher.  Individual  conferences  and 
group  meetings  are  held  weekly  with  the  Director  of  Teacher  Training. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

49.  Special  Methods  2  hours 

Professional  academic  courses  are  organized  in  each  of  the 
teaching  fields  described  by  the  Comprehensive  Areas.  These  courses 
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deal  with  the  particular  aims,  materials,  and  methods  of  the  respective 
subjects  as  presented  in  the  modern  high  school.  Credit  in  Special 
Methods  courses  applies,  to  the  requirement  in  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  but  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  department  to  which  the  subject  is  related. 

Prerequisite:  Education  31. 

51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Education  3  hours 

SPECIAL  METHODS  COURSES 

49.  LA.  The  Teaching  of  Language  Arts  in  High  School 

For  prospective  teachers  of  English,  speech,  dramatics,  and 
journalism. 

49.  FL.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Language  in  High  School 

For  prospective  teachers  of  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 
Materials  are  adapted  to  individual  needs. 

49.  SS.  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  in  High  School 

For  prospective  teachers  of  history,  geography,  economics, 
political  science,  and  general  business. 

49.Sc.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

For  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics,  general  science, 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

49.  PE.  The  Teaching  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

For  prospective  teachers  of  health,  recreation,  and  high  school 
athletics. 

49.  Mu.  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  High  School 
For  prospective  music  teachers. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  has  the  following 
objectives,:  to  promote  physical  well-being  through  a  program  of 
physical  training;  to  inculcate  proper  attitudes  and  habits  of  health 
and  sportsmanship;  to  prepare  qualified  coaches  and  teachers  of 
health  and  physical  education. 

Students  who  plan  to  qualify  for  the  teacher’s  certificate  in 
health  and  physical  education  will  be  guided  by  the  regulations  out¬ 
lined  on  pages  99-106. 
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Suggested  Program  of  Courses  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Degree 
with  Physical  Education  as  Major  Sequence 


FBESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 


Religion  2  . . — - -  3 

Philosophy  1,  2  . . — - -  6 

English  1-2  or  3-4  . . —  6 

Biology  3,  12  . . . — . .  8 

Biology  15  _ _ _ _  3 

Social  Science  1-2  . . . .  6 

Physical  Education  1  .  - 


Spiritual  Life  and  Catholic  Worship 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Introduction  to 
Thomistic  Philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Introductory  Biology;  Human  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology 
Personal  and  Community  Health 
Development  of  Western  Institutions 
Physical  Training 


32 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion  21,  22  _ _  6 

Philosophy  21  . . .  3 

Humanities,  Elective  . . . . —  6 


Natural  Science  3-4  . .  6 

Speech  1-2  - - - -  2 

Education  21,  22  - - - -  5 

Physical  Education  16  _ _ —  3 

31 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  34  or  35  . . .  3 

Education  31,  32  — . . .  6 

Physical  Education  30,  34  -  6 

Physical  Education  31,  33  — .  6 

Physical  Education  32  or  42  or  48  2 

Physical  Education  37  . 2 

Minor  Sequence  . . 6 

31 

SENIOR 

Religion,  Upper-Level  . . — .  3 

Education  45-46  - 5 

Physical  Education  35  _ 3 


Physical  Education  41  _ _ _  3 

Physical  Education  45,  46  . . .  6 

Physical  Education  32  or  42  or  48  2 

Education  49  PE  _ _ _  2 

Minor  Sequence  . . . . . .  6 


Apologetics;  Catholic  Dogma 
General  Psychology 
Literary  Art  Forms;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  World  Literature;  Music  Art 
Forms 

Principles  of  Physical  Science 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Introduction  to  Education;  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology 
First  Aid  and  Safety  Education 


YEAR 

Professional  Ethics ;  Survey  of  Tho¬ 
mistic  Philosophy 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education ; 
General  Methods 

Public  Recreation;  Individual  and 
Group  Games 

History  and  Principles;  Gymnatics 
Coaching  Major  Sports 
Recreational  Sports 


YEAR 

Christian  Marriage;  Liturgy;  Church 
History ;  Sacred  Scripture 
Student  Teaching 

Measurements  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

Activities  for  Elementary  Grades 
Organization  and  Administration: 

Health ;  Physical  Education 
Coaching  of  Major  Sports 
Special  Methods 


30 
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COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1-2.  Physical  Training  No  credit 

This  course  aims  to  improve  the  health  and  to  build  up  the 
body  through  supervised  physical  activity.  In  addition  to  callisthenics, 
students  are  taught  the  fundamentals  and  rules  of  various  sports 
with  a  view  to  active  participation  in  the  intramural  athletic  program. 
Two  periods  each  week  are  required  of  all  freshmen  unless,  excused 
by  order  of  the  college  physician. 

16.  First  Aid  and  Safety  Education  3  hours 

A  consideration  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  safety  in  the  home,  in  recreational  pursuits,  in  occupa¬ 
tional  activities,  and  transportation.  Instruction  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  first  aid. 

30.  Public  Recreation  and  Camp  Activities  3  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  playground  supervision  and  camp  leader¬ 
ship.  Techniques  will  include  arts  and  crafts,  aquatics,  outdoor 
recreational  activities,  nature  study,  and  special  programs.  The 
complete  course  entails  actual  experience  as  observer  and  assistant 
at  a  recreational  camp  or  playground. 

31.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education  3  hours 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  physical  education;  the  theory  and 
practice  of  play  as  related  to  modern  educational  programs;  the 
principles,  aims  and  objectives  of  interscholastic,  intramural,  play- 
day,  and  corrective  programs. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  1  and  12. 

32.  Coaching  of  Baseball  and  Track  2  hours 

Theory  and  practice  in  batting,  fielding,  base  running,  and 
pitching.  Principles  of  coaching  and  officiating  in  baseball,  track, 
and  field  events. 

33.  Gymnastics  and  Rhythmic  Exercises  3  hours 

Elements  of  individual  and  natural  gymnastics;  corrective 
exercises,  callisthenics,  class  drill,  tumbling  and  apparatus;  funda¬ 
mentals  of  rhythm  as  applied  to  games,  plays,  and  songs. 

34.  Individual  and  Group  Games  3  hours 

The  selection  and  organization  of  a  program  of  games  for 
recreational  and  physical  training  purposes.  A  study  of  the  units 
of  competition,  time  schedules,  methods  of  organizing  participation, 
scoring  plans,  rules  and  regulations  for  individuals  and  groups.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  participation  in  directing  group  activities. 
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35.  Measurements  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  3  hours 

A  course  in  elementary  measurements  as  applied  to  health 
habits,  physical  growth,  and  athletic  ability  and  achievement.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  the 
means  of  estimating  physical  fitness  and  evaluating  changes  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  attitudes  as  a  result  of  instruction. 

37.  Techniques  of  Recreational  Sports  2  hours 

Instruction  and  practice  in  such  sports  as  handball,  volley¬ 
ball,  softball,  tennis,  badminton,  ping  pong,  and  bowling.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  selection  and  care  of  equipment. 

41.  Activities  for  Elementary  Grades  2  hours 

An  analysis  of  dramatic  play,  games,  rhythms,  self-testing 
activities,  playground  procedures,  and  safety  measures  used  in  a 
modem  program  in  the  area.  Principles  of  selection  and  evaluation 
of  activities  and  teaching  methods  are  developed. 

42.  Coaching  of  Football  2  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  fundamentals  of  football.  A  study 
of  the  history,  rules,  strategy,  styles  of  attack  and  defense,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  practice,  individual  and  team  conditioning,  officiating  and 
other  coaching  problems  involved  in  this  sport. 

45.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  Education  3  hours 

The  principles,  materials  and  problems  of  health  education. 
Relation  of  the  school  health  program  to  other  health  agencies. 
Instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  federal,  state,  and  commercial  publi¬ 
cations  and  aids  to  health  education.  Examinations,  reports,  and 
remedial  measures.  State  health  regulations. 

46.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  3  hours 

Consideration  is  given  to  physical  examinations,  grouping  of 
students,  records  of  participation  and  progress,  management  of  gym¬ 
nasium  and  playground,  finance,  publicity,  and  athletic  relationships. 

48.  Coaching  of  Basketball  2  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  fundamentals  of  basketball.  A 
study  of  the  history,  rules,  strategy,  styles  of  play,  organization  of 
practice,  individual  and  team  conditioning,  officiating  and  other 
coaching  problems  connected  with  this  sport. 


51.  Honors  Seminar  in  Physical  Education 


3  hours 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 
June  12,  1949 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Arthur  Barrientos  . . . . .  Economics 

Francis  T.  Bauer,  Cum  Laude  _ _ _ _  History 

William  F.  Brennan  _ _ _ _ _  English 

Linus  J.  Brungardt,  Cum  Laude  _ _ _ _ -  History 

Raymond  M.  Cera  . . . „ .  Philosophy 

Joseph  M.  Condich,  Cum  Laude  . . . . . .  English 

Alvin  W.  Druhman  . . . . .  Philosophy 

Mark  H.  Forsthoefel,  Cum  Laude  . . . . . .  History 

Raymond  E.  Gatza,  Cum  Laude  . . .  Philosophy 

Leo  J.  Gaulrapp  . . .  Philosophy 

John  V.  Gucklen  . . . .  Economics 

Gerald  F.  Kolb  . .  Economics 

John  H.  Lucas  . . . . . . .  Economics 

Daniel  P.  McCarthy  . . . . . .  Economics 

William  H.  McCaslin,  Cum  Laude  . . .  English 

James  T.  Mangan  . . . . .  Economics 

Charles  T.  Ormsby  . . . . .  English 

Kenneth  P.  Platt  . . . . . .  History 

John  P.  Reedy  . . . . . . . „...  Economics 

Clifford  A.  Riede  . . . . . . . . .  English 

John  D.  Smith  . . . .  Economics 

Edward  E.  Taphorn,  Cum  Laude  . . . .  Chemistry 

Charles  L.  Voors  — . . . . —  Economics 

Bernard  T.  Way,  Cum  Laude  . .  English 

Eugene  J.  Weitzel  . .  Philosophy 


Bachelor  of  Science 


James  T.  Beane  . 

Roger  J.  Clark  . . . 

Samuel  R.  Cook  . . . 

John  K.  DeWitt  . 

Bernard  E.  Ingersoll  . 

William  E.  Jackson,  Cum  Laude 

William  D,  Kelly  . . . 

Robert  T.  Laney  ....... . . 

Thomas  G.  Longpre  . . . . 

Vestal  R.  Nicholas  . 

Joseph  A.  Paulson  „... . 

Louis  J.  Polito  . 

Herman  W.  Reas,  Cum  Laude  . 

Frederick  T.  Sieben  . 

Thomas  S.  Ward  . 

John  F.  Weaver  . . . ’ . 

John  A.  Weis,  Cum  Laude  . 


..  Physical  Education 

- -  Chemistry 

-  Geology 

. — . —  Accounting 

.  Accounting 

.  Chemistry 

. . . Accounting 

- - —  Biology 

.  Geology 

. - . Biology 

Physical  Education 

- - Geology 

.  Chemistry 

.  Accounting 

. . - . -  Geology 

. . . Geology 

.  Chemistry 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  June  17,  1896,  after  the  charter  class  of  1891  was 
graduated,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Saint  Joseph’s  College  was 
established  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  that  de¬ 
velop  during  student  days.  Membership  is  not  limited  to  graduates; 
any  former  student  who  leaves  in  good  standing  automatically  be¬ 
comes  an  alumnus.  The  national  secretary  publishes  a  monthly  bulle¬ 
tin,  significantly  named  Contact,  which  is  mailed  to  all  members  of 
the  association.  Alumni  are  invited  to  “open  house”  each  year  on 
the  first  convenient  week-end  after  commencement,  special  invita¬ 
tions  going  out  to  classes  commemorating  respectively  the  fifth,  tenth, 
fifteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  commence¬ 
ment  day.  The  homecoming  football  game  in  the  autumn  is  followed 
by  a  dance. 
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Abbott,  Louis  A . 

Adelman,  Norbert  G. 

Adley,  William  E . 

Amond,  Edward  F . 

Amoroso,  Amellio  A.  . 

Andrick,  John  P . 

Baker,  Joseph  W . 

Banet,  Rev.  Charles  H 

Barrientos,  John  J . 

Barton,  Charles  E . 

Basko,  Donald  B . 

Bassett,  John  R . . . 

Bateman,  Gaines  G . 

Bateman,  Michael  G.  . 
Beaupre,  Robert  G.  ... 

Beaver,  Clifford  J . 

Beck,  Thomas  A . 

Becquet,  Paul  L . 

Beeching,  Robert  L.  .. 

Beeler,  William  A . 

Beer,  Eugene  J . 

Beischel,  Richard  L. 
Beischel,  Thomas  J.  ... 

Bidwell,  Ernest  M . 

Biller,  Raymond  J . 

Bischoff,  Neil  E . 

Blaeser,  Lawrence  A. 
Blaeser,  Robert  M . 


.  Wolcott,  Indiana 

. .  Monroeville,  Ohio 

. .  Canton,  Ohio 

. . _.....  Culver,  Indiana 

.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

. . . . Gary,  Indiana 

_ _ _ Culver,  Indiana 

.  Collegeville,  Indiana 

.  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

. . .  Marion,  Indiana 

. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Peoria,  Illinois 

.  Danville,  Illinois 

.  Danville,  Illinois 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

. . .  Marion,  Indiana 

.  Garden  City,  Kansas 

. . Gary,  Indiana 

Lebanon  Junction,  Kentucky 

.  Hamilton,  Ohio 

.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

.  Saugatuck,  Michigan 

...  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Bobalik,  George  R . . . 

Bobay,  Paul  F.  . . . . 

Boegel,  Edward  C.  .: _ _ _ 

Boguslaw,  Henry  J _ _ 

Bohney,  Cyril  A _ _ 

Borys,  Svyatoslav  _ 

Bosler,  Paul  J . 

Boudreau,  Harold  A . ...... 

Bou-Sliman,  Joseph  A . . 

Bowles,  Anthony  M . 

Boykin,  Ivan  M . . 

Boylan,  Daniel  W . 

Braithwaite,  Robert  E . . . 

Braun,  Felix  T . 

Brennan,  James  C . . 

Brickner,  Rev.  Peter  A . _. 

Bridge,  Will  N . . . . 

Brophy,  Arthur  S . 

Brosnahan,  Joseph  F . 

Brown,  Allen  A . . 

Brown,  George  D.  .... . 

Brown,  John  A . . . 

Brown,  Richard  E . . 

Bruhn,  Frederick  J . . 

Bugher,  William  C . . . 

Burkhart,  Herman  E . . 

Byerwalter,  George  F . 

Cannonito,  Emanuel  M . 

Carmody,  Thomas  L . . 

Carney,  Robert  W . . 

Carter,  John  G . . . 

Casey,  Walter  J . _ . . 

Causland,  James  L . 

Cavanagh,  Edward  R . 

Cavanagh,  Joseph  J . 

Cenar,  Robert  J . . . 

Chamberlain,  John  H . 

Cheng,  Paul  M . . 

Chung,  Wilkie  W . 

Ciminelli,  William  A . .... 

Clark,  Donald  R . 

Clark,  Ralph  L . . 

Coady,  David  L . 

Cobett,  Edgar  M . 

Colchin,  James  A . 

Collins,  Edward  D . 

Collins,  Thomas  N . 

Colquitt,  Thomas  W . 

Conlisk,  Donald  J . 

Conway,  Thomas  A . . 

Cook,  Gordon  L . . 

Cooney,  Donald  J . 

Cosentino,  Joseph  A . . . 

Coyne,  John  T . . . . 


Whiting,  Indiana 

. _ .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. .  Freeport,  New  York 

. . Hammond,  Indiana 

. . . Schererville,  Indiana 

. . Peremysl,  Poland 

. . .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. _ . . Chicago,  Illinois 

_  Parma,  Ohio 

. . . Jackson,  Michigan 

. .  Springfield,  Illinois 

. . .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

_ Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . .  Decatur,  Indiana 

. . . . .  Detroit,  Michigan 

. Collegeville,  Indiana 

. Seymour,  Indiana 

. . Dyer,  Indiana 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . . Leavenworth,  Kansas 

. . Whiting,  Indiana 

.  Buffalo,  New  York 

.  Versailles,  Ohio 

. . .  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

.  Gary,  Indiana 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  Tinley  Park,  Illinois 

. . . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  New  York,  New  York 

.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. Phoenix,  Arizona 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

. . . —  Hong  Kong,  China 

. .  Hong  Kong,  China 

. Rochester,  New  York 

. . . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. —  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

. Kokomo,  Indiana 

.... . Canton,  Ohio 

. . . Dayton,  Ohio 

. — .  Fostoria,  Ohio 

. Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

. Monroe,  Michigan 

. . Roseville,  Michigan 

. . . Canton,  Ohio 

- -  Woodstock,  Illinois 

— . .  Oswego,  New  York 

. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Coyne,  William  J . 

Cramer,  James  R.  . . . 

Crawford,  Thomas  M . 

Croak,  Henry  B. . . 

Culllnan,  James  R . 

Cummings,  Howard  J.  ... 

Cummings,  John  A . 

Dal  Santo,  Wallace  R.  .. 

Daly,  Joseph  A . 

Daniel,  Richard  J . . 

Daniels,  Robert  L . — 

Davis,  Leo  J . . 

Day,  Wilfred  C.  . . ..... 

De  Brosse,  Theodore  A. 

De  Brosse,  Thomas  J . 

De  Groot,  Theodore  J . 

Delaney,  Thomas  F . 

Deneau,  Daniel  P . 

Destefano,  Chester  M. 

Dickey,  John  P . . . 

Dillard,  Jack  V . . . 

Dippel,  Donald  — . 

Dluzak,  George  A . 

Dolan,  James  P . . 

Donoghue,  Denis  J.  ... . 

Dougherty,  James  A . 

Dougherty,  Patrick  J . 

Doyle,  Robert  J . 

Drake,  James  R.  . . 

Duff,  William  J . 

Dugal,  James  H . 

Dumstorf,  Thomas  A . 

Dunn,  Duane  A.  .. — . 

Dwyer,  John  R . 

Dyckman,  Richard  L . 

East,  Patrick  A . 

Ebbing,  Kenneth  R . 

Eder,  Robert  J . . . 

Ehmen,  Cecil  E.  . . . 

Ehrenfried,  Richard  E. 

Eisenman,  Edwin  L . . . 

Elbert,  William  D . 

Emerson,  Thomas  J . 

Engleking,  Blaise  P . 

English,  Thomas  F . — 

Esser,  Rev.  Gilbert  F.  . 
Esterhammer,  Charles  E 

Evans,  Andrew  T . . . 

Ewry,  John  W . . 

Feck,  Mark  X . . . 

Fedewa,  Thomas  H . 

Feldhake,  Daniel  H . . 

Fellinger,  Albert  C . 

Ferderer,  John  C . 


.  Muskegon,  Michigan 

. .  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Z . Ironton,  Ohio 

. .  Harvard,  Illinois 

. . Newark,  Ohio 

_ _  Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. . . Chicago,  Illinois 

- -  Elmhurst,  Illinois 

_ „ _ _  Tiffin,  Ohio 

. .  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

.  Bloomington,  Illinois 

. . Youngstown,  Ohio 

. Piqua,  Ohio 

. . - . .  Piqua,  Ohio 

. .  Washington,  D.C. 

. . . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Kankakee,  Illinois 

. . .  Canton,  Ohio 

. . .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

.  Evansville,  Indiana 

_  Evansville,  Indiana 

. .  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

. . Newark,  Ohio 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

.  South  Bend,  Indiana 

_ _ Gary,  Indiana 

. . Gary,  Indiana 

.  Anderson,  Indiana 

. . .  Russell,  Kentucky 

_ _  Jackson,  Michigan 

. . .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

- -  South  Bend,  Indiana 

_ _  Shelbyville,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

.  Millhousen,  Indiana 

.  North  Vernon,  Indiana 

.  Remington,  Indiana 

. . Tiffin,  Ohio 

. . .  Center  Line,  Michigan 

. . . Goodland,  Indiana 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

. . .  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

.  Collegeville,  Indiana 

...» .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . —  Portland,  Indiana 

. . South  Norwood,  Ohio 

. . —  Wabash,  Indiana 

. . -  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Linton,  North  Dakota 
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Ferguson,  William  F . . . 

Ferry,  Edward  I . _ . 

Finnell,  Eugene  L _ _ 

Fiorella,  Gabriel  . . . . . 

Fitzgerald,  James  P . . . . 

Fleck,  Jerome  J _ _ _ _ _ 

Forton,  Francis  K _ _ 

Frawley,  Donald  V . . . 

Frawley,  John  R _ _ 

Frawley  Joseph  P . . . 

Fredeman,  Adrian  A _ _ _ ... 

Frisk,  Frederick  F _ „ _ _ _ _ _ 

Froelich,  Robert  T . . . _ . 

Fullenkamp,  Leo  J . . . 

Gallagher,  Andrew  R . . . 

Gallo,  Albert  A _ _ _ _ 

Galvin,  Brian  A . . . . 

Garcia,  Carlos  A.  . . . 

Garmong,  John  W . . . . 

Garren,  Gerald  F . . . . 

Gault,  Donald  J . . . . 

Gausselin,  William  H . . 

Gavin,  Joseph  P.  . . . . . 

George,  Charles  B . — . 

Gerka,  Peter  J - - - 

Germain,  Fred  . . . . . 

Gerst,  Charles  F . — . . 

Giacomin,  Angelo  L . . . . 

Gilbert,  Lary  S . . 

Gilbert,  Philip  F . — . - 

Gill,  Patrick  J . 

Gilligan,  Francis  E . . . . 

Gleason,  Robert  E . . . . 

Godowic,  Paul  F . . . . 

Goonan,  James  E . . . 

Gorman,  Charles  F . . . 

Gorman,  Donald  R . . . . . 

Gotautas,  Vito  A.  . . . . 

Graf,  Leonard  J . . 

Grecu,  George  J . . 

Gregoire,  Robert  W . . . . 

Grelf,  Charles  L . . . 

Griffin,  Harold  J . . . . 

Griffin,  John  J . . . 

Griglak,  Robert  G . . 

Grigoras,  John  - - - 

Gronkowskl,  Joseph  R . . . 

Guercio,  James  V . . . . 

Haag,  Charles  J - - - - - 

Haffner,  John  M . . . . 

Hamilton,  Carl  L . . . 

Hamilton,  Maurice  E . 

Hanley,  Charles  S - - - - - 

Hanssen,  John  J . . . 

Harris,  Frank  B. 


. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . . Brazil,  Indiana 

_  Chenoa,  Illinois 

. . . . .  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

_ _ _  Parma,  Ohio 

_  Burbank,  California 

- -  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

_ _ _  Chicago,  Illinois 

_  Chicago,  Illinois 

_ _ _  Chicago,  Illinois 

_ _  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. .  Ellwood  City,  Pennsylvania 

_ _ Elkhart,  Indiana 

. . . .  Saint  Henry,  Ohio 

_ Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . . . .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

- - - -  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . .  El  Paso,  Texas 

. Brook,  Indiana 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

_ Akron,  Ohio 

. . . Chicago,  Illinois 

- - Gary,  Indiana 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

_ _ Hammond,  Indiana 

. . . . .  Michigan  City,  Indiana 

. . Evansville,  Indiana 

. . Gary,  Indiana 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

- - Chicago,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

_ _ Stow,  Ohio 

- - - - -  Steger,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  Henderson,  Kentucky 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Lincolnwood,  Illinois 

. . . .  Kokomo,  Indiana 

. . . . Danville,  Illinois 

. . . . .  Evansville,  Indiana 

. — -  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

. .  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

_ _ Orrville,  Ohio 

. — . .  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . . Paw  Paw,  Michigan 

.  Claymont,  Delaware 

. . . . .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

—  . . .  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

—  . Youngstown,  Ohio 

—  - Chicago,  Illinois 

_ _ . .  Lexington,  Missouri 

- - -  Paducah,  Kentucky 
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Hathaway,  Donald  J.  . . 

Hauer,  John  E . . . . 

Hawkins,  Joseph  L.  ...» . 

Head,  John  C . . . . 

Heilman,  Howard  W _ _ _ 

Helny,  James  R _ _ 

Hempfling,  Joseph  R . . 

Heniff,  William  V . . 

Hernan,  Robert  J . . . 

Herriges,  Mathias  A . . 

Hershman,  John  E . . 

Hess,  James  H . 

Heuer,  Donald  J . 

Heuser,  Robert  N . 

Hicks,  Robert  L . 

Hllker,  George  D . 

Hoffman,  William  E . 

Hohe,  Louis  A . . . 

Holland,  Leonard  D . 

Hollinden,  Frederick  E . 

Horky,  Robert  C . . 

Hospodka,  Ronald  R . - . . 

Houk,  James  E . 

Hoying,  Vincent  A . 

Hruzlk,  John  P . . . . 

Hummel,  Norbert  D . 

Hummel,  Robert  J . . . 

Hunt,  Donald  J . . 

Hunziker,  Rudolph  A . 

Jakubiak,  Joseph  P . . . 

Jendryk,  Chester  J . . . 

Johnson,  Benjamin  A . . . . 

Johnson,  John  R . . . 

Johnson,  Robert  L . 

Johnson,  Thomas  G . . . 

Johnson,  Walter  L . 

Johnston,  Donald  K . 

Joseph,  Louis  E.  . . . . 

Joyce,  Edward  J . - . . 

Kacmar,  Michael  A . 

Kaczmarczyk,  John  A . 

Kaczmarek,  Joseph  A . 

Kahle,  Charles  F . . 

Kalaf,  Richard  J . 

Kane,  Bernard  A . _... 

Kasing,  John  P . 

Kaufman,  Robert  J . . . 

Keating,  John  L . 

Kelley,  Richard  J . 

Kempen,  Rene  R . . . . 

Kennedy,  Patrick  J . . . . 

Keough,  Joseph  J . . 

Kewley,  Joseph  M . . . 

Kilbride,  Paul  V . . . 

Kilo,  Joseph  A . 


.  New  Haven,  Indiana 

.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

.  New  Haven,  Kentucky 

. Maumee,  Ohio 

.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. . . Frankfort,  Indiana 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

.... . Struthers,  Ohio 

. .  Glenview,  Illinois 

. .  Brook,  Indiana 

.  Decatur,  Indiana 

. . .  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

. . .  Goodland,  Indiana 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

- -  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

.  Jasper,  Indiana 

..._ .  Huntington,  Indiana 

.  East  Gary,  Indiana 

.  Ferdinand,  Indiana 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . — .  Park  Ridge,  Illionis 

.  Logansport,  Indiana 

. Anna,  Ohio 

. .  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

.  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. . .  North  Vernon,  Indiana 

.  Louisville,  Kentucky 

.  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

.  Barberton,  Ohio 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  Chicago,  Illionis 

. -.... . .  Ironton,  Ohio 

. . . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  Essexville,  Michigan 

.  Gary,  Indiana 

. - . — .  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Detroit,  Michigan 

. .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

. Gary,  Indiana 

-  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

. . Ottawa,  Ohio 

.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

. - .  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Bellevue,  Pennsylvania 

. Lemont,  Illinois 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

■••• . . —  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

.  Saint  Anne,  Illinois 

- . Hoopeston,  Illinois 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Danville,  Illinois 

- -  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 

.  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
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King,  Bertrand  E . 

King,  Robert  L . . . 

Kinsella,  James  G . 

Kirgis,  Thomas  W. . . 

Klein,  Timothy  R . 

Klinefelter,  Eugene  C . 

Klockenkemper,  Edward  J 

Knapp,  Martin  M . . 

Kolb,  William  R _ _ 

Kolodzej,  Joseph  S . 

Konkel,  Joseph  D . . . 

Kopp,  Daniel  F . . 

Korba,  Charles  J . . . 

Kovac,  Alfred  B . 

Krabach,  Norbert  H . 

Kremp,  Robert  M . 

Kremp,  Thomas  B . 

Krisch,  Frank  V . — . 

Krodel,  William  J . 

Krusenklaus,  John  H . 

Krusenklaus,  Robert  L.  .. 

Krushansky,  Joseph  C . 

Kuhn,  Clarence  T . . — 

Kukoy,  Joseph  A.  ..... . 

Kun,  William  J _ _ _ 

Kunisch,  Robert  C . 

Kunka,  Robert  E . . 

Kunzmann,  James  F . 

Kusek,  Chester  C . 

La  Badie,  William  J . 

Laffey,  Raymond  P . . . 

Lamkin,  Robert  E . . . 

Lammers,  Francis  J . 

La  Torra,  Albert  J.  - . 

La  Violette,  Don  Robert  J. 

Lazur,  Joseph  E . 

Leahy,  Gerald  T . - . 

Leeuw,  Daniel  R . 

Lehnerd,  Michael  J . . 

Limp,  Thomas  E . 

Link,  Lawrence  J . 

Link,  Paul  F . . . 

Loos,  John  C . 

Lovett,  Richard  M . 

Lusk,  Donald  J . . 

Luxenberger,  James  E . 

Lynch,  John  W . — . 

Lynn,  Frank  - — . 

McAvinchey,  Patrick  W. 

McAvoy,  Hugh  C . 

McCabe,  James  F . . 

McCann,  John  F.  — . — 

McDermott,  Charles  R . 

McDevitt,  Daniel  B . 

McGovren,  Paul  T . . 


. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. . . .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. . . Richmond,  Indiana 

_ _  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 

. . Hammond,  Indiana 

. . Rensselaer,  Indiana 

.  Batchtown,  Illinois 

_ _  Struthers,  Ohio 

. . .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . . .......  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

. . . .  South  Bend,  Indiana 

. . Kokomo,  Indiana 

. .  St.  Louis,  Michigan 

_ _  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

_ _ _ _  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. . . Elmhurst,  Illinois 

. . . Jasper,  Indiana 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. . .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

_ _  South  Bend,  Indiana 

_ _ Schererville,  Indiana 

_ Gary,  Indiana 

. ;.. .  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

. . Toledo,  Ohio 

_ Chicago,  Illinois 

-  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 

. —  Chicago,  Illinois 

_ Ottawa,  Ohio 

. . . _  Chicago,  Illinois 

_ Chicago,  Illinois 

. . — . .  Leipsic,  Ohio 

. . . Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

. Whiting,  Indiana 

. . .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

-  Youngstown,  Ohio 

. .  Kentland,  Indiana 

- Sandusky,  Ohio 

—  . Coldwater,  Ohio 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. . —  Chicago,  Illinois 

- - Mishawaka,  Indiana 

- - Hammond,  Indiana 

- - Chicago,  Illinois 

. — . Davison,  Michigan 

_ _ Chicago,  Illinois 

—  - Detroit,  Michigan 

- -  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. . Jackson,  Michigan 

- - - Gary,  Indiana 

-  Loogootee,  Indiana 
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McGrath,  James  E . - . 

McGrath,  Joseph  W . . . 

McIntyre,  George  F . . 

McKay,  John  J.  ... . 

McLaughlin,  Phillip  J . . . 

McNamara,  Joseph  F . _ . 

MeNerney,  Thomas  L . . . 

MacDonald,  Donald  R . 

Mackin,  Thomas  R . . . 

Malone,  Edward  J . . . 

Maloney,  Patrick  A . . 

Maloney,  Richard  L . 

Martin,  Joseph  L . . . 

Martisiunas,  Rev.  Albin  J . 

Masturzo,  John  B . . . 

Mattero,  Louis  . . 

Mattingly,  William  S . 

Matusicky,  Attila  L . 

Meehan,  Francis  M . . 

Meinert,  Roland  G . 

Menk,  Caleb  G . . 

Metzner,  John  A . . . . 

Michon,  Emil  J . . . . 

Mickley,  Richard  R . 

Miesch,  Alfred  T . . 

Miller,  Thomas  I . . 

Miller,  William  M _ _ 

Minardi,  Thomas  A _ _ _ 

Miniat,  Ronald  M . . 

Molloy,  Eugene  J . . 

Molskow,  Harry  J . . 

Moore,  Richard  J . . 

Moore,  Walter  A . . . . 

Moosmiller,  Paul  L _ _ 

Morrissey,  Edward  W _ _ 

Morrissey,  Robert  J . . . . 

Morrissey,  Thomas  P . . 

Mosher,  Richard  N . 

Mullin,  Joseph  C . . . 

Murphy,  Alfred  E . 

Murphy,  Gerald  T.  . . 

Murphy,  Thomas  M . 

Murray,  James  C . . . 

Myers,  Landon  W . . 

Naab,  John  A . . . 

Nassr,  Anthony  M . . . 

Nelson,  Robert  A . . 

Nethercott,  Vincent  E . 

Netols,  Donald  R _ _ 

Nilles,  Donald  C . . _ . 

Noll,  James  C . - . . 

Noonan,  John  J . . 

Normington,  Frank  N.  . . 

Novak,  William  V _ _ 

Nowak,  Edward  W . . 


. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Maumee,  Ohio 

.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

. . _  Hammond,  Indiana 

. .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

_ _ _ _ Toledo,  Ohio 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Ridgeway,  Illinois 

_ _ Ridgeway,  Illinois 

- -  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

. . Gary,  Indiana 

—  . Akron,  Ohio 

. . . .  Monroe,  Michigan 

.  Loretto,  Kentucky 

. . „ .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

...» .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. .  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

.  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

- - Delphos,  Ohio 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

—  - Louisville,  Ohio 

. — Hammond,  Indiana 

.  Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

-  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. .  Norwalk,  Ohio 

...» . Chicago,  Illinois 

- Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Eatontown,  New  Jersey 

. -  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

- South  Bend,  Indiana 

. .  Remington,  Indiana 

- — .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Peoria,  Illinois 

—  . Fowler,  Indiana 

- - Chicago,  Illinois 

-  Arlington,  Virginia 

- Chicago,  Illinois 

- Chicago,  Illinois 

Hollis,  Long  Island,  New  York 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Brazil,  Indiana 

.  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

—  . Toledo,  Ohio 

.  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

. — .  Piper  City,  Illinois 

.  Greendale,  Wisconsin 

. . . —  Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

—  . —  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. .  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

.  Michigan  City,  Indiana 

. - . - . .  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Nowicki,  Donald  A . . . ..... 

Nye,  William  H _ _ _ 

Obendorfer,  Norbert  D . 

O’Brien,  John  J . - . . 

O’Connell,  Lawrence  P.  _ 

O’Connell,  Thaddeus  F . . 

O’Connor,  Daniel  J _ _ 

O’Connor,  James  E - - - - 

O’Connor,  James  J . . . 

O’Connor,  Paul  R _ _ _ 

O’Connor,  Robert  L . . 

O’ Daniel,  Thomas  G . 

O’Dell,  Franklin  A . . 

O’ Hare,  Eugene  P - - 

O’Malley,  Michael  J . . . _ . 

O’Neill,  Patrick  J _ _ 

Onohan,  John  . . . . . . . 

O’Reilly,  Richard  J . . . 

O’Rourke,  Thomas  F . 

Ortega,  Peter  M . 

Osterhage,  Louis  J . . 

Owens,  Thomas  A . . . 

Pain,  Fred  J.  . . . . . 

Paonessa,  John  J - - - 

Paonessa,  Joseph  G.  . . 

Paonessa,  Thomas  A . . . 

Parducci,  Lawrence  R.  _ 

Paskewicz,  Anthony  D . . . 

Pastrick,  John  G . . . — 

Pastrick,  Robert  A . . . 

Patterson,  Donald  J . . . . 

Patterson,  Raymond  L . . . 

Patterson,  Robert  J . . . 

Pavalko,  Frank  J . . . ... 

Pawloski,  James  E.  . . . . 

Peffer,  Charles  E - - 

Perez,  Luis  F . _ . _... 

Perisich,  Joseph  D . 

Perlongo,  Peter  M . . . 

Perrini,  Michael  J . . . 

Peters,  George  E . 

Peters,  Joseph  A . — 

Phelan,  Gerald  L.  ... . . . 

Phlipot,  Harry  A . 

Pindell,  Joseph  Q . . . 

Pluth,  Edward  J - - - 

Polcyn,  Harry  L . . . . 

Pollack,  Paul  R . . . 

Pollock,  Bro.  Camillus  . 

Powers,  Philip  J.  - - - 

Pregel  j,  Vladimir  N . — 

Prescott,  Lloyd  R . ... 

Presnail,  Gregory  G . . 

Puig,  Enrique  - 

Quarrick,  Eugene  A . 


..  Toledo,  Ohio 
Maumee,  Ohio 

.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Momence,  Illinois 

.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

_  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Lebanon,  Kentucky 

_ _  Jackson,  Michigan 

. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Logansport,  Indiana 

.  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Griffith,  Indiana 

.  Penasco,  New  Mexico 

. .  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. . .  Marion,  Indiana 

_ _  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

_ Gary,  Indiana 

.  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

_  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

.  Loogootee,  Indiana 

.  Loogootee,  Indiana 

. .  Rome  City,  Indiana 

- -  Buffalo,  New  York 

. . .  Flint,  Michigan 

_ _ _ _  Toledo,  Ohio 

. . .  Utuado,  Puerto  Rico 

. . . Joliet,  Illinois 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

. .  Monroe,  Michigan 

.  Whiting,  Indiana 

. .  Mansfield,  Ohio 

.  Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

.  Paulding,  Ohio 

—  - Elkhart,  Indiana 

. —  Lincoln,  Illinois 

—  . Joliet,  Illinois 

.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

. .  Collegeville,  Indiana 

-  Port  Huron,  Michigan 

Murska  Sobota,  Yugoslavia 

—  .  Brook,  Indiana 

.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

-  Utuado,  Puerto  Rico 

....  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
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Quinn,  Donald  J . . . 

Quinn,  Philip  J . . . . 

Quinn,  Thomas  E . . 

Ranly,  Ernest  W . ._ . . . 

Rathz,  Silvan  L . — . 

Rausch,  Robert  L.  . . — . . 

Raymond,  Raymond  G.  ... . 

Reedy,  Joseph  L . . . 

Reidy,  Thomas  P . . 

Reutebuch,  Boyd  E . . . 

Richert,  John  L . . . . . 

Riede,  Keller  A . . . . . . . 

Riggs,  George  E.  — . . . . . 

Righelmer,  John  M . . . . . 

Ritzmann,  James  A . . 

Rochon,  Harold  A . . . 

Rogers,  Thomas  F . . . . 

Roller,  August  F . . 

Ronan,  Donald  J . . . . . . 

Rooney,  Timothy  M . 

Rossi,  Hugh  D . . . . _ . 

Roth,  George  J . . . _. . . 

Rueve,  Eugene  A.  .... . . ... . . 

Rumschlag,  Bro.  Alfred  J . . . 

Ryan,  John  F . . . . 

Ryan,  John  L.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Ryan,  Paul  J . . . . 

Ryan,  Robert  R - - - 

Ryckaert,  John  F . . . . . 

Sanborn,  Philip  J . . . ,1 

Sanders,  Charles  W . . . 

Santschi,  Francis  G . . . . . 

Sattler,  Paul  E.  . . . . . 

Saxelby,  Thomas  R . . . . 

Schaaf,  Robert  E _ _ 

Schadle,  Hugh  D . . . . . . . 

Scheiber,  Paul  R . . . . 

Scheick,  Donald  H . 

Schmidt,  Rhys  T.  _ _ _ _ 

Schneider,  Louis  E . . . 

Schnieders,  Thomas  H.  _ _ _ 

Schrader,  James  H . . . 

Schroering,  Charles  J . . . . . . 

Schubert,  Donald  D . . . . . . . 

Schulte,  John  P.  _ _ _ 

Schultheis,  Edward  L . . . 

Schultheis,  Raymond  H.  . . 

Sebastianl,  Joseph  A . . . . 

Serewicz,  Anthony  J . 

Shank,  John  K . . . . . 

Shannessy,  Francis  R . . . . . 

Shea,  Maurice  L . . . . 

Sloyan,  Joseph  P . 

Smieska,  Theodore  F . 

Smith,  James  M . . . . 


_  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

.  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

. . East  Chicago,  Indiana 

. . . . .  Saint  Henry,  Ohio 

. . . .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. Kankakee,  Illinois 

. . . .  Youngstown,  Ohio 

.  Medaryville,  Indiana 

. . . Winamac,  Indiana 

.  Kankakee,  Illinois 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Lawrenceburg.  Indiana 

. Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan 

-  . Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

. — . . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

- Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  Middletown,  Ohio 

-  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

- - Toledo,  Ohio 

. .  Collegeville,  Indiana 

- -  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

-  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. . — .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. —  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . —  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. . .  Warren,  Ohio 

- - Chicago,  Illinois 

. —  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 

- - Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Peoria,  Illinois 

-  . Russell,  Kentucky 

-  Huntington,  Indiana 

. .  Monroe,  Michigan 

.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. .  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

. .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

. Hartville,  Ohio 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. - .  Evansville,  Indiana 

- - - — . .  Celina,  Ohio 

- - — . -  Evansville,  Indiana 

- - -  Verona,  Pennsylvania 

- Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. - -  Techny,  Illinois 

-  . —  Winamac,  Indiana 

. . Chicago,  Illinois 

.  Campbellsport,  Wisconsin 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

....  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania 
. — . .  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Soderstrom,  Robert  D . 

. Rensselaer,  Indiana 

Spliedt,  James  M . 

.  Muskegon,  Michigan 

Stadler,  John  R . - . 

. . .  Chatsworth,  Illinois 

Stahl,  Philip  H . 

.  Greentown,  Indiana 

Stang,  James  H . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Stasko,  Ronald  K . 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Steckbeck,  David  A . 

. . .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Steckbeck,  Perry  W . 

.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Steffes,  Marvin  J . 

.  Detroit,  Michigan 

Stlker,  Raymond  R . 

.  Beech  Grove,  Indiana 

Stockman,  Ernest  C . 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Stone,  Roy  E . 

.  Evansville,  Indiana 

Strukamp,  Stanley  L . . . 

. _ .  Saint  Henry,  Ohio 

Suess,  Thomas  J . 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sullivan,  Daniel  J . - . 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sullivan,  John  L . 

. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Swanson,  Edwin  R . 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Tabaka,  Lynn  F . 

. . .  Urbana,  Illinois 

Talt,  Charles  H . 

.  South  Haven,  Michigan 

Tanner,  Paul  W . 

.  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Taylo,  Robert  F . 

.  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

Taylor,  Richard  B . 

. .  LaPorte,  Indiana 

Taylor^  William  L . 

.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Teaney,  Charles  W . 

.  Aurora,  Indiana 

Tellson,  Albert  J . 

.  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Tesmond,  Donald  J . 

.  . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Tharln,  James  C . . . 

.  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Timmons,  John  N . 

.  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

Toeppe,  Victor  F . . 

. . .  Millersville,  Ohio 

Tomko,  Edward  A . 

.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Tonner,  Leo  L . 

.  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

Tresch,  George  L . 

. . . . .  Peru,  Indiana 

Tysall,  Thomas  J . 

.  Gary,  Indiana 

Underwood,  Robert  E . 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Uranlch,  James  S . 

Ppnrla,  Illinois 

Van  Acker,  Thomas  R . 

. .  Monroe,  Michigan 

Vanderbosch,  Philip  A . 

.  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Van  Der  Karr,  Richard  T . 

.  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Vashinko,  William  J . 

. _ .  Cicero,  Illinois 

Vey,  John  C.  . - . 

. . .  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Vincent,  Steve  R . 

.  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

Vladova,  Robert  M . 

.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Volz,  Rudolph  L . 

.  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Vonderhaar,  Arthur  J . 

.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Vossler,  Richard  J . 

. .  Wapakoneta,  Ohio 

Walker  Eugene  L . 

.  Charleston.  West  Virginia 

Wallace,  Harold  R . 

.  Canton,  Ohio 

Walsh,  David  L . 

. .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Walters.  Mathias,  J . 

...._ . . . .  Hays,  Kansas 

Weber,  Daniel  M . 

. .  . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Welbel,  Kenneth  J . 

...  . . .  Palos  Heights,  Illinois 

Weigel,  Edmund  J . 

.  Ellis,  Kansas 

Welsh  Frederick  M . 

. . .  Chicago,  Illinois 

Wpn7:pl  Gerald  A . 

.  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

Werner,  Eugene  F.  . . - . 

. . . 

.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Westhoven,  Lawrence  A. 

White,  Louis  B . . . 

White,  Richard  A . 

Wlbbelsman,  Virgil  A . 

Wlldenhaus,  Edward  J. 

Wllz,  Jacob  G . . . 

Wing,  Eugene  T . . 

Wing,  Robert  S.  _ 

Wingo,  Thomas  E . 

Wintercorn,  James  E.  ... 

Wolfe,  John  W.  _ 

Woods,  John  G . . 

Woody,  William  L.  . . 

Worden,  John  C . 

Worden,  Richard  C . 

Young,  William  D . 

Yuen,  Gregory  . . . . 

Yuhasz,  John  E . — 

Zakes,  Walter  J . . 

Zawodny,  Kenneth  J.  — 

Zlemba,  Eugene  A . . 

Zimmer,  Bernard  J.  . . 

Zimmerman,  Alton  C . 


_  Liberty  Center,  Ohio 

_  Jasper,  Indiana 

_  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

. .  Washington,  Indiana 

_  Dayton,  Ohio 

_ _ _  Washington,  Indiana 

_  Goodland,  Indiana 

. .  Muskegon,  Michigan 

_ _ Chicago,  Illinois 

-  Chicago,  Illinois 

. . Gary,  Indiana 

-  Skokie,  Illinois 

- Chicago,  Illinois 

. . .  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

-  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

_  Valley  Park,  Missouri 

-  Hong  Kong,  China 

- -  Gary,  Indiana 

-  Chicago,  Illinois 

-  Toledo,  Ohio 

-  Chicago,  Illinois 

- Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


Arizona  . . . 

. .  1 

New  York  . . . . . 

Arkansas 

.  1 

North  Dakota  . 

California 

_  _  1 

Ohio  . . . 

Delaware 

....  . .  1 

Pennsvlvania  . . 

District  of  Columbia 

. . .  l 

Tennessee  . 

Florida  . . . 

1 

Texas  . . 

Illinois  . 

.  170 

Virginia  . 

Indiana  . - . 

.  170 

West  Virginia  . 

Kansas  . . 

4 

Wisconsin  . . . 

Kentucky  . . 

27 

Michigan  . 

31 

China  . . . . 

Missouri 

K 

Poland  . . . .  . _ 

New  Jersey 

2 

Puerto  Rico  . . . . 

New  Mexico  . . 

-  1 

Yugoslavia  . . 

7 
1 

87 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 


544 


TOTAL 


BEQUESTS 


123 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Gifts  and  bequests  of  money,  securities  or  real  estate  are 
gratefully  received  by  Saint  Joseph’s  College.  Many  additions  have 
thus  been  made  to  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

To  serve  the  College  in  this  way  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
a  large  bequest.  There  are  doubtless  many  who  without  injury  to 
family  or  other  interests  could  bequeath  $500,  $1,000,  or  $5,000; 
and  some  who  might  bequeath  a  much  larger  sum. 

Unless  other  use  is  specified,  it  is  the  general  policy  of  the 
institution  to  designate  funds  so  given  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  institution. 

In  order  to  be  valid  in  most  states,  a  will  must  be  signed 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  disinterested  wit¬ 
nesses  who  should  attest  the  instrument  as  such  witnesses. 

FORM  OF  GENERAL  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  Saint 
Joseph’s  College,  situated  at  Collegeville,  Indiana,  and  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors  forever,  for  the  use  of  said  institution  in  fulfillment  of  its 
general  corporate  purposes. 


(State  here  the  sum  of  money  which  you  desire  to  give,  or  describe 
the  property  or  securities  constituting  the  bequest.) 

ANNUITIES 

Anyone  desiring  to  further  the  education  of  Catholic  youth 
and  the  progress  of  training  under  Catholic  auspices  through  the 
annuity  plan  may  secure  detailed  information  concerning  the  plan 
sponsored  by  Saint  Joseph’s  College  by  writing  to  the  Very  Reverend 
President,  Collegeville,  Indiana. 
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INDEX 


Absence,  leave  of,  27 
Absences,  excusable,  35 
Absences,  penalties  for,  20,  35-36 

Accounting,  courses  In,  84-86 
Accreditation,  2 
Activities,  student: 

Athletics,  21,  39 

Clubs,  23-25 
Dramatics,  24,  57 

Music,  19,  24,  62-63 

Organizations,  23-25 
Publications,  20 
Religious,  14,  19,  23 

Student  Council,  23 
Administration,  officers  of,  8 
Admission,  procedures  for,  31-33 
Aims  and  Purpose,  14-15 
Alumni  Association,  111 

Athletics  and  Recreation,  16,  21,  39 
Athletics,  eligibility  for,  39 
Attendance,  chapel,  19 
Attendance,  class,  34-36 
Automobiles,  use  of,  27 
Awards,  academic,  39-40 

Band,  College,  24 
Bank,  student,  22 
Bequests,  123 
Biological  research,  18 

Biology,  courses  in,  66-69 

Books  and  supplies,  29 

Buildings  and  equipment,  15-18 
Business,  courses  in,  90-93 

Cafeteria,  15,  28 

Campus  and  Buildings,  15-16 

Catholic  Action,  14,  19,  23,  24 

Chapel,  College,  15 

Charges,  general  and  special,  28-30 

Chemistry,  courses  in,  70-73 

Choir,  College,  24 

Class  attendance,  34-36 

Class  load,  student,  34 

Class  schedule,  34 

Classification  of  students,  39 

Clubs,  student,  23-25 

Collegeville,  location  of,  5 

Concerts  and  lectures,  20 

Conditional  grades,  38 

Council,  student,  23 

Counselor,  faculty,  15,  19,  26,  33,  34,  48 

Curriculum,  organization  of,  42-43 

Cut  system,  34-36 

Day-students,  27 
Degree  in  absentia,  44 


Degrees,  requirements  for,  43-44 
Director  of  Student  Welfare,  19,  22,  28 
Disciplinary  regulations,  26-28 
Dismissal  for  scholastic  deficiency,  38 
Divisions  of  Instruction,  45 
Dramatics,  24,  57 
Drexel  Hall,  16 
Dwenger  Hall,  15 

Economics,  courses  in,  87-89 
Education,  courses  in,  99-106 
Eligibility  for  athletics,  39 
Employment,  student,  21-22,  28 
English  courses  in,  54-56 
English,  departmental  regulations, 
53-54 

Entrance  requirements,  31-32 
Expenses,  student,  28-30 

Faculty  and  Staff,  8-12 
Fieldhouse,  16 

Financial  Aid,  21,  22,  28,  40-41 

Financial  regulations,  29-30 
Foreign  language  requirement,  43, 
66,  69 

French,  courses  in,  59 

Freshman  orientation,  17,  20,  33 

Gaspar  Hall,  15 
General  Culture  Test,  20,  43 
General  Education,  14,  42-43 

Geographical  distribution  of  students, 
121 

Geology,  courses  in,  73-76 

German,  courses  in,  60 

G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  21 

Grade  reports,  37 

Grading  system,  37-38 

Graduate  Record  Examination,  20,  44 

Graduation,  requirements  for,  43-44 

Graduation  with  honors,  44 

Greek,  courses  in,  61 

Group  Majors: 

Biology-chemistry,  64,  66 
English-journalism,  53,  54 
Mathematics-physics,  64,  77 
Social  science,  82 
Guidance,  student,  15,  19,  20,  26,  33 

Health  service,  15,  20,  21,  27 

History,  courses  in,  94-96 
History  of  Saint  Joseph’s,  13 
Honorable  dismissal,  36-37 
Honors  Seminar,  44 
Humanities,  courses  in,  52 

Index,  scholastic,  38 
Infirmary  service,  20,  21,  27 


INDEX 
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Instruction,  Departments  of,  45 

Journalism,  courses  in,  58 

Laboratories,  science,  17-18 

Laboratory  charges,  28 

Language  requirement,  43,  66,  69 

Late  registration,  33 

Latin,  courses  in,  61-62 

Laundry  service,  27 

Leave  of  absence,  27 

Library,  College,  16-17 

Library  orientation,  17,  55 

Loan  fund,  student,  22 

Lower-level  courses,  42 

Major  sequence,  43 
Marketing,  courses  in,  90-93 
Mathematics,  courses  in,  77-80 
Matriculation,  33 
Minor  sequence,  43 
Music,  courses  in,  62-63 

Natural  sciences,  divisional  courses  in, 
65 

Noll  Hall,  16 

Orchestra,  College,  24 
Orientation  for  new  students,  17, 
20,  33 

Payment  of  accounts,  29,  36 
Philosophy,  courses  in,  48-51 
Physical  Education,  courses  in,  107-109 
Physical  examination,  21 
Physical  training  requirement,  108 
Placement  bureau,  22 
Placement  tests,  33,  42,  53 

Physics,  courses  in,  81 

Politics,  courses  in,  97 

Pre-legal  program,  82 
Pre-medical  program,  65-66 
Probation,  scholastic,  38 
Publications  Building,  16 
Publications,  student,  20 
Purpose  and  Aims,  14-15 

Quality  points,  37,  38,  43 

Recreational  facilities,  16,  21 

Refund  policy,  30 

Register  of  students,  1949-1950,  111-121 

Registration,  33 

Regulations : 

Disciplinary,  26-28 
Financial,  29-30 
Scholastic,  31-39,  42-44 
Religion,  courses  In,  46-47 
Religious  exercises,  14,  19,  23 


Requirements : 

Entrance,  31-32 
General  Education,  42-43 
Graduation,  43-44 
Language,  43,  66,  69 

Lower-level  courses,  42 
Philosophy,  42,  43,  48 

Physical  training,  108 
Religion,  42,  43,  46 

Residence,  43 
Teachers’  certificates,  99-103 
Upper-level  courses,  43 
Research  Station,  18 

Schedule  of  classes,  34 
Scholarships,  41 
Scholastic  Index,  38 
Science  laboratories,  17-18 
Science-Library  building,  16 
Seifert  Hall,  16 

Social  sciences,  divisional  courses  in, 
82-83 

Sociology,  courses  in,  98 
Spanish,  courses  in,  60 
Special  examinations,  20,  35,  36 
Speech,  courses  in,  56-57 
Student : 

Aid,  21,  22,  28,  40-41 

Bank,  22 

Council,  23 

Discipline,  26-27 

Employment,  21-22,  28 

Expenses,  28-30 

Guidance,  15,  19,  20,  26,  33 

Handbook,  26 

Loan  fund,  22 

Organizations,  23-25 

Personnel  services,  19-22 

Placement,  22 

Publications,  20 

Retreat,  19 

Rooms,  27 

Wardrobe,  27 

Teacher  Training  program,  99-109 
Telephone,  College,  5 
Testing  program,  20,  32,  40,  42,  44 
Tuition  charges,  28 

Upper-level  courses,  43 

Veterans,  21,  27 

Visitors,  26 

Vocational  guidance,  19,  22 

Wardrobe,  student's,  27 

Withdrawal  from  college,  36 
Withdrawal  from  courses,  36 

Xavier  Hall,  16 


•  .  • 


